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The Indianapolis Star 


has passed the 100,000 
mark in daily circulation 








During the past twelve months THe Star gained over 
18,000 in daily circulation—surpassing by a wide margin 
the combined circulation of all other Indianapolis news- 
papers. 


During January, 1907, 
The Star gained 291 columns of 
advertising over the same 
month in 1906 


THE Star has passed all competitors in Indianapolis 
in volume of classified advertising carried. 


All of which indicates that THe Star has been and is 
doing things in Indianapolis. 


Don’t try to cover Indianapolis without THz Star—or 
Indiana without The Star League. 


GENERAL OFFICES OF THE STAR LEAGUE 
Indianapolis Star Munefle Star Terre Haute Star 
STAR BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS 


©. E. LAMBERTSON, 1815 Flat Iron Bldg., New York, Eastern Mgr. 
JOHN GLASS, Boyce Bidg., Chicago, Western Manager. 
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nd stillthey keep ontaking them. First Jap-a-Lac 
Extract Soap—then Diamond Dyno teen 

in—then W. B. Corset—the big, standard, 
and successful business houses. And now 


A 
then Pond’s 
Jap-a-Lac 
weil recogn: 


ALABASTINE 










PAYS $18,000.00 


fora single advertisement, 
four pages, printed in full 
colors, in one issue of the 


BUTTERICK TRIO 


Look for it in the cur: 
rent issues of the DELINE- 
ATOR, DESIGNER and 
NEW IDEA WOMANS 











MAGAZINE, now on the 
news-stands. 





“How Can the Man Who Pays Eighteen Thou- 
sand Dollars for this Single Advertisement possi- 
bly Expect to Get His Money Back?” 


He is getting the best advertising value that 
his money can buy. 

First—The big ad stands more than a chance 
of attention. It commands attention, The 
Magnitude of it proves that it’s worth reading 
and impresses it for ever on the memory. If 
this advertiser had spread the same money 
over many small advertisements, in many 
small magazines, he would simply be ‘‘ one of 
the crowd.”’ And he would not make half, or 
even a third, so much impression. 

Seconp — Retailers KNOW the bigger 
power and surer results of these big advertise- 
ments, You don’t have to explain or argue 
the matter with them. They have had experi- 
ence, and they now it already. That fact 
alone adds immeasurably to the results of 
your advertising. 

Tutrp—“ Full-color’’ enables you to put 
into youradvertisement any color you want. It 
gives life and vitality to any written argument. 
And if you are calling an article which has 
color for its main feature, the des¢ part of your 
argument is the picture that shows your ar- 
ticle in its colors. 


Though it costs 1,800,000 cents, this big mes- 
Sage goes to about 10,000,000 readers—in more 
than 1,000,000 homes,—customers of prac- 
tically every store in the United States that 
ought to be selling this article. They are the 





The Delineator The Designer 
Ten Millions of readers. 


stores, for families. 





THE BUTTERICK TRIO 
The Butterick Trio goes to more than 1,600,000 homes—about 
Magazines that pass from hand to hand, 
and from home to home—among women, who buy at 


W. H. BLACK, Manager of Advertising 


F. H. RALSTEN, Western Advertising Manager 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


kind of customers whose patronage is valued 
by the retailer, and whose demand is heeded 
more readily. In fact, to ‘‘ the Cream of Good 
Customers in America”’—whose patronage 
alone—(and irrespective of the clientele of any 
other magazines)—is sufficient in itself to assure 
the success of any worthy article—when once 
they £xovw its worthiness, 

Figure for a minute and you will see it 
doesn’t cost as much as it seems. Suppose 
this full-color business message had been 
printed and distributed to these customers by 
the advertiser himself, or compare this with 
the cost in other magazines, 


Look for this advertisement and read it care- 
fully—as a businessman. For here is another 
business man who has called to his service the 
largest, the strongest, and the most efficient 
single power for business promotion in the 
world, 


If you are interested, either in advertise 
ments of this size, or smaller ones, write to me, 
Advertisements not printed in full-color, but 
only in black, cost less ($100 per inch), 
Whether your advertisement is large or small 
it reaches the same number of homes, and the 
same number of readers. The big advertise 
ment simply tells more of your story, and com- 
mands more attention, ‘ ‘ 





The New Idea Woman’s Magazine 


retail 


Butterick Building 
New York 
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Vou. VLIII. 


ADVERTISING FOR COM- 
MERCIAL DEPOSITORS. 


SECOND ARTICLE, 





In the preceding article some 
attempt was made to show that 
the advertising of a commercial 
bank or trust company begins 
with what it is—its personality, 
directors, solidity, etc. These 
form the basis of public confi- 
dence, and when the bank has 
covered them in its publicity, then 
it is proper to go further and tell 

WHAT THE BANK DOES, 

Under this head come a num- 
ber of services for the public, 
every one of which are to-day be- 
ing exploited in different ways 
by financial institutions on the 
search for new commercial ac- 
counts, But, as with the topics 
under the first head, no bank 
seems to be getting out of them 
all it ought to get. Checking ac- 
counts, loans, investments, facili- 
ties for women depositors—many 
banks are talking about these, but 
in maxims only. Instead of ex- 
plaining, they merely repeat the 
obvious thing. Perhaps the most 
striking paradox in all advertis- 
ing is the habit of printing the 
name of a bank, which clearly 
states that it is a ’ bank, and then 
putting under the name such in- 
formation as “Deposits received” 
or “Foreign exchange sold.” It 
is as though a butcher’ advertised 
that he was a sausage-maker and 
then added “Sausage.” 

Checking Accounts—Here is 
the beginning and the end of 
what a bank does. Get a man’s 
balance, give him a check-book, 
and he is a candidate for every- 
thing else it sells—loans, invest- 
ments, exchange, deposit vault. 
Nobody seems ever to have writ- 
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ten a paper that adequately sets 
forth what a bank does for its 
checking depositor, so the public 
has no conception what it enjoys. 
The banker himself has no con- 
ception, you might say, of the 
magnificent service he renders a 
man or firm that will let him 
keep money for them. The bank- 
er is too close to see the pictur- 
esque sides, and has been giving 
this service so many centuries 
that he doesn’t know what he 
gives so freely. 

In all the complex marts 
and industries there is no 
bargain a-going like a check- 
ing account, from the  stand- 
point of the man who opens it. 
He not only gets something for 
nothing, but is paid to come 
around and take it away. The 
bank keeps his money for him 
and pays him for the privilege. It 
keeps his books for him. It car- 
ries him, in many cases, when his 
money has temporarily run out. 
It will buy him stocks, bonds, 
mortgages. It collects his divi- 
dends, interest, rents and other 
income if he wants it to, and 
makes no charge. It gathers a 
hundred little items of money to- 
gether into one lump, and permits 
him to pay it out again in a mul- 
titude of little items with only the 
trouble to sign his name. It ren- 
ders back receipts from his cred- 
itors, and in case of successful 
forgery of his signature it stands 
the loss. It performs every pos- 
sible service he can want in con- 
nection with the transfer of 
money all over the world, and 
seldom with cost to himself, and 
does it so quietly and efficiently 
that he need visit the bank only 
once a month. It gives him an 
insurance on his life and property 
by putting the latter where there 
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is no inducement for thieves to 
attack him. It will take his 
check once a month and 
carry the financial problems of 
his wife, and do her _ book- 
keeping. It will do the same for 
his_ children, his parents, his 
uncles, cousins and aunts. It is 
a stronghold to him in times of 
plenty, a succor in times of want, 
an automatic accounting system, 
private secretary, fiscal agent, 
counselor and friend. And _ all 
for nothing. 

Time is said to be money. 
Money is certainly time when it 
passes through a bank. The num- 
ber of hours, the amount of 
writing, the work of collecting 
that is saved the depositor of a 
commercial bank, is incredible. In 
the ordinary routine of a business 
office it would probably amount to 
an extra clerk all the time, and 
in great corporations to a separ- 
ate department. Sir John Lub- 
bock’s investigations in a large 
London bank showed that, out of 
transactions aggregating nearly 
$100,000,000, only $3 in every $100 
actually passed in coin and bank- 
notes. Fully $95,000,000 of these 
transactions were in checks and 
other paper, and went through the 
organized channels of local, na- 
tional and foreign exchange. The 
bank carried the whole burden 
and most of the risk. Had this 
$100,000,000 been paid back and 
forth in currency it would have 
entailed endless trouble, waste of 
time, risk, cost of transportation 
and other expenses. Therefore, 
it is something wonderful to re- 
flect that a man with only a few 
hundred dollars can, by the mere 
act of shoving it over a- counter 
and taking a pass-book, become a 
sharer in this highly intricate ma- 
chinery, and benefit by an organ- 
ization that has taken ages to 
build up and which reaches to 
every corner of the earth, ready 
to collect or pay a penny or a 
million dollars. The bank fur- 
nishes its -depositor a pass-book 
which, with his canceled checks, 
is a private record of all his 
financial transactions. It charges 
him nothing for peeping it posted 
and balanced. When he puts his 
few hundreds into its keeping his 
money is not only safe from fire, 


theft and depreciation, but from 
loss through swindling. A 
swindler would rather chose some 
man who does not believe in 
banks for_his victim, for last year 
the Pinkerton system put a crim- 
inal into jail a year for every $47 
lost through forgery or swindling 
by a bank that belongs to the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

This: is what a bank offers 
when it says “Checking accounts 
solicited.” How inadequately the 
set phrase tells the story! 

banker may recognize the 

force of these facts. He surely 
recognizes that the express com- 
panies by persistent advertising 
and pushing of something that he 
gives as a part of service, and 
often free, have built up a profit- 
able money order business. They 
do the collecting therefor; he 
does the work. He may admit 
that the case to be made out for 
a checking account is strong, yet 
will not care to take newspaper 
space to rehearse what it is as- 
sumed everybody knows already. 
He may think that description of 
how a checking account works for 
the depositor, and what the latter 
gets in the way of service, would 
make the bank ridiculous in the 
public’s eyes. But if he doesn’t 
want to cut the story of the 
checking account up into conven- 
ient lengths and say “This is 
what our bank offers,” he can 
easily save his dignity by saying 
“This is what all banks offer— 
we call attention to our checking 
facilities.” | Furthermore, while 
many persons know the conven- 
iences of the checking account, 
not everyone knows how to use 
checks, The advantages of doing 
business with the bank’s help can 
be made to seem more like orig- 
inal facts jf little “Do’s” and 
“Don’ts” are incorporated in the 
advertising. Warn against the 
destruction of certified checks, 
showing what many sharp busi- 
ness men do not know—that the 
moment a check is certified the 
drawer’s account is debited that 
amount, and the bank becomes, 
not his debtor, but the payee’s. 
Use suggestions like these from 
Bank Notes: 


Never date a check ahead or give 
a check for more than your bank bal- 
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ance, expecting to have efeugh in bank 
by the time it is presented to meet it. 
A habit of doing this once formed will 
give you much uneasiness and trouble 
in the long run. 

Never fill out a check except from 
your own_ check-book, if you can 
avoid it. Number and date each check 
properly, and make a_ corresponding 
cntry on the stub of the check-book. 
Make the check payable to the order 
of the person to whom given. If in 
doubt, ask him if he is acquainted at 
the bank, and if he is not have him 
endorse the check in your presence and 
write your own name under his. This 
saves him the trouble of having to get 
someone to identify him. 

Write the amount.in body of check 
distinctly, beginning at the extreme 
left of the line used for that purpose. 
This prevents a subsequent holder from 
inserting a word or two before the 
amount and thus “raising” it. 





These generalities, published in 
newspaper space, and even in 
magazines, furnish a valuable 
basis upon which to work with 
letters and solicitation. They also 
bring a good percentage of busi- 
ness direct when the advertising 
is forceful. 

Many banks, in advertising 
thus, prefer to begin with the 
formula “We offer.” The more 
genial way is to treat the matter 
from the reader’s side-—tell what 
the bank will do for him. The 
following example of general ad- 
vertising all have this “Your” 
note, and are more or less pointed 
and unhackneyed: 





Your banking business may be small, 
but you need not therefore deal with 
a small bank. Small accounts are 
welcome here, and will receive interest. 
$4,500,000 capital and_surplus.—Amer- 
ican Security and Trust Company, 
Washington. 





No account—no convenience. Unless 
you've a daily drawing balance, you 
don’t know what financial convenience 
is A daily balance is. an infallible 
bookkeeper, without salary. | Your 
money is safe, yet more accessible than 
in your pocket, as you can pay all bills 
by check—large and _ small—without 
even registering the letter. If you 
lose your check-book, you sneer get 
another free. It’s no good to the find- 
er.—Home Savings Bank, Washington. 





There is no wisdom in being | your 
own banker. There is much wisdom 
in depositing your money in this com- 
pany’s banking department, where it 
will be absolutely safe and will earn 
interest. — Union Trust Company, 
Washington. 





Check your inaccuracy. 


No_ matter 
whether your 


purchases be few or 


many, your capital large or small, you 
should let us 


be your bookkeepers. 
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Make all disbursements by check and 
always know where you stand. 

cashed check is an iadienutelhe receipt 
—no other is so good legally. Your 
check-book is useless to a burglar—you 
can carry your capital without any 
chance of losing it—if you only carry 
the check-book with you, and_ the 
money here. A check-book has all the 
conveniences of a journal without the 
bother. A money order is convenient 
to those without a daily balance—it 
will be a laborious method to you after 





you start checking—Home Savings 
Bank, Washington. 
Ignorance of the safety and con- 


venience of a bank account may some 
day prove expensive to you. Why not 
open an account with us, pay your 
bills by check, and feel that the safety 
of iar funds is guaranteed ?—Nation- 
al Howard Bank, Washington. 





_ Making money is easier than keeping 
it. You run a risk of loss every hour 
of the day unless you take steps to 
protect it. If you carry it on your 
person you are a possible victim of 
the nickpocket. If = keep it at home 
the burglar may call on you. Why not 
deposit your money in a safe institu- 
tion, open a check account and place 
the responsibility on us? You can 
have it whenever you desire, and we 
guarantee its safety.—National Howard 
Bank, Washington. 





“T herewith hand you check.’ There’s 
a certain dignity about paying that way 
which makes a check account indis- 
pensable to ambitious men.—Union 
Trust Company, Baltimore. 





On the other hand, here are a 
few advertisements written on the 
“We offer” standpoint that are 
forceful and have dignity and re- 
serve that many bank officials 
would value more than over- 
anxiety to please: 





All business men require: 1—A safe 
bank in which to deposit their money 
and_ securities. 2—A bank from which 
to borrow money to carry on legiti- 
mate business interests. 3—A bank 
sarefully equipped to render the best 
assistance to every business proposition 
and fully organized in every banking 
department. 4—A bank liberal in its 
business methods, but conservatively 
managed to insure safety. s—A bank 
large enough to inspire the confidence 
of its customers, but not too large to 
give every consideration to the inter- 
ests of rising young business men. 
6—A bank with courteous officers cap- 
able of giving customers sound business 
advice. ‘this bank has pleasure in of- 
fering its services to the business men 
of Chicago, believing that its present 
customers will insure new clients; that 
it can and does fulfill all the above 
requirements of modern banking.— 
Metropolitan Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 


In the interest of the legitimate 
producer and merchant—to the ex- 
clusion of the purely  speculative—a 
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strictly commercial _ institution—Na- tain days, or take care of the 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago. joes “4 men like theater mana- 


We have watched the development gers, who want to bank their 
of py soe business men Fseined box-office “ receipts late in the 
sma ginnings into some of our evening. Banks and trust wm- 


most substantial depositors. We have : : sia" 
contributed to this success wherever op- Panies are not slow in organizing 
portunity es ge =. such special service, and often the 
m a 

itted we shave, Sad to do the few depositors a special form of 


same for you. We invite your check- 
ing account and the savings accounts service appeals to are easily 


of yourself and, the ag ood of a reached by solicitation. But it is 
sae a i * interesting to the general public 
to read about such service, and 
in a ee Pg yen gives the institution a reputation 
y who wi one 
up with us. We are growing ourselves, for alertness and willingness to 
through careful attention to a go oblige. 
tomers’ wants. We are not too large Be 
to give moderate accounts our best One fact that cannot be insisted 
attention.—Royal Trust Co., Chicago, Upon too often In general adver- 
tising is the bank’s desire to have 
We are always ready to co-operate small accounts. Some of the New 


with the man who thoroughly under- eg 
stands his business and is_ earnestly York bankers have set a mini- 
working to build it up on right prine mum of $5,000 as the limit at 


cect of the man with the sma or Which an account will be opened, 
moderate business—he receives the and these huge institutions lead 
same care and the same cater = the public to believe that at least 
year ahesking sioennk =a the cvians $1,000 is necessary at any bank. 
accounts of yourself and family. On But many banks find a $50 mini- 
ne s our Savings ge gegges is = eo The ye j is 
pen ee ee Chicaee ™— told of a depositor in one of the 
Royal Trust Company, Chicago. biggest Slme Cake Nantes ele whe 
Some banks use general adver- sharply reminded that his account 
tising to invite certain kinds of had several times fallen below the 
depositors. In a college town, for minimum—a large one. In re- 
instance, when the term opens, a venge he drew out his balance, 
bank may publicly state that noth. leaving a single dollar, and this 
ing pleases it more than to do the bank had to carry as an ac- 
business with college men—not count on its books. He would 
“students.” Acquaintance formed neither close it nor deposit more. 
among the newcomers, there fol- The idea of bigness isn’t especial- 
lows the business of college clubs ly valuable in bank advertising, 
and societies. The Commercial anyway. The idea of littleness is 
National, of Washington, makes —or rather the idea that the bank 
a point of timeliness in going takes care of little people. That 
after certain classes. At the New cannot be spread around too 
Year it takes big newspaper space widely or too often. Another 
to invite the accounts of newly- story illustrates the dangers of 
elected treasurers of organiza- mere bigness: 
tions, corporations and institu- A prominent western capitalist 
tions; when Congress opens it had been solicited to transfer his 
bids for the banking of new rep- account from an old bank to one 
resentatives and senators; when offering more modern facilities. 
society comes back for the win- The president of the latter bank 
ter the bank addresses an adver- invited him out to lunch — and 
tisement to “Strangers in the when they came back went over 
city.” the superior facilities of his plant. 
It often pays to advertise the As a last argument he took him 
fact that a bank gives any re- to the confidential ledger and 
quired service in making up pay- showed the heavy balances car- 
rolls for factories, stores and cor- ried by three or four wealthy 
porations, or that it will call upon men in the capitalist’s own line 
such every day for deposits if of business. He took pride in the 
requested. It is profitable, too, in confidence of these strong men in 























some neighborhoods to stretch his bank. But the capitalist grew 
serious, and then said he would 


the banking hours a — on cer- 
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not transfer his account. A bank 
that derived its strength from two 
or three rich customers, all in 
the same business, was unsafe. In 
an emergency they would get the 
bank’s money, and nothing would 
be left for the small depositors. 
A bank grows and thrives on a 
large number of diversified de- 
positors, 

When this general advertising 
is carried out with personal let- 
ters, personal solicitation and lit- 
erature, it is not only advisable to 
talk to each class of prospective 
depositors according to their 
needs, but to address each per- 
sonally if possible. One of the 
devices of modern newspaper cir- 
culators ought to be usetul to a 
commercial bank—that of getting 
names of new people who move 
into the community and writing 
them personally. In the case of 
a bank these names are easily ob- 
tained, for newcomers are chiefly 
business men, and can be kept 
track of through a close watch 
upon rentals of business property 
in its locality. A commercial bank 
in  a_ residence neighborhood 


would find it profitable to be in 


touch with all renting agents. 
It is said that within a week after 
any new resident moves to any 
part of Brooklyn, a representative 
of the Brooklyn Eagle calls, 
states that the paper-is to be sent 
on trial for a short period, gives 
any information that may be need- 
ed concerning shops, churches, 
schools, etc., and makes the new- 
comer feel at home. A! bank can 
do this if a newspaper can, for 
the profit on each _ successful 
transaction is greater, and the 
number of prospects to be dealt 
with smaller. It pays to get on 
the ground early, either through 
the solicitor or with a cordial let- 
ter from the president. After the 
bank has said “Welcome to .our 
city” it can help the business man 
get his offices in order, naming 
carpenters, painters, supply 
houses, etc., usually from among 
its depositors. In the latter case 
it is good advertising to let the 
depositor who paints, carpenters 
or supplies know about this—he 
may be moved to speak in very 
strong terms of the bank’s court- 
esy, 


In soliciting and writing to 
residents already on the spot it 
is good policy to first divide them 
into sheep and goats, On the main 
avenues, for instance, will be 
found retail merchants, while on 
cross streets are householders. 
Get ratings of the tradesmen and 
exclude all below the financial 
mark that seems unprofitable to 
the bank. Divide the household- 
ers into those who own their 
homes and those who rent. The 
first class is open to household 
accounts, and the latter will chief- 
ly fall into savings—though no 
man of sense will tail to see that 
the householder who rents a home 
at $2,000 a year is better material 
than the man who owns a $3,000 
house. Other sources for the 
mailing list are club rosters, tele- 
phone and social directories, lists 
of attorneys and business men, 
the rating books of Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s, stockholders in cor- 
porations, names taken from the 
real estate transfers, etc. One 
successful advertising bank com- 
pares every such list that can be 
obtained with the names of de- 
positors, and writes to people not 
on the books. When the solicitor 
of a church comes around for a 
donation to the strawberry festi- 
val he gets it—on condition that 
a list of the church’s members be 
furnished the bank. 

The most valuable mailing list 
a bank can get hold of is the one 
that is easiest to get—its own list 
of depositors. Nothing gives the 
feeling of personal attention like 
a letter from the president occa- 
sionally to the depositors. If the 
man who receives it be ever so 
big and influential in the business 
‘world, a sincere letter, signed by 
the president, telling him of the 
bank’s growth, its outlook, etc., 
and thanking him for his share 
in its prosperity, is as likely to go 
home as directly with the small 
business man. In fact, when men 
get into the upper strata of busi- 
ness, they have time for the busi- 
ness courtesies, and relish extend- 
ing and receiving them. They 
have got beyond the period when 
it is necessary to ask.“What’s the 
motive?” As for the small de- 
positor, such a letter is often re- 
ceived as an honor—if sent out 
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with discernment. On the books 
of a New York bank uptown was 
an artist who had a slender bal- 
ance and checked it so danger- 
ously near the vanishing point 
that several times he was asked 
to be more careful. The first 
piece of mail this depositor got 
on the second day of January was 
a notice that his account had been 
overdrawn again, and the next a 
courteous, hopeful letter from the 
president of the bank thanking 
him for his aid in making it a 
prosperous institution the past 
year, and trusting that he would 
continue to favor the bank fur- 
ther during the year just opening. 

One of the best assets of a 
bank is a “homelike atmosphere.” 
When depositors take a personal 
interest in tellers, and the officers 
in depositors; when the latter go 
along year after year in the as- 
surance that their bank will do for 
them anything consistent with 
safe banking—but no more; when 
the little depositor feels that he 
is somebody, and the big deposi- 
tor that he is a special somebody; 
when the counsel of the bank’s 
officers is sought and valued—all 
these things, going to make up a 
pleasant “atmosphere,” are bound 
to spread through the community. 
Such a bank becomes a sort of 
financial party, rather than an in- 
stitution, and men are willing to 
go out of their way to do it good. 
Many and many a commercial 
bank that has such an atmosphere, 
however, never succeeds in put- 
ting any of it into its advertising. 
To see it lined up on the finan- 
cial pages with crusty old banks 
and aggressive young trust. com- 
panies, one would never guess 
that it was different somehow. 
But this element of “different- 
ness’ is a real thing in the count- 
ing room, and it ought to be put 
into the advertising. No set rule 
.can be laid down for this. The 
man who writes the advertise- 
ments simply- has to be the “home 
atmosphere” kind of man. He 


may strike this note by originality 
of style, or by the different way 
in which he takes hold of bank- 
ing arguments. Only a few banks 
are doing it. 
amples is the 
Farmers’ 


One of the best ex- 
Commercial and 


National, of Balti- 


more, which attains individuality 
through the wide range of topics 
treated in its advertising, and the 
new way in which they are treat- 
ed. But no routine advertising 
department could hope to write 
that sort of stuff for any bank. 
It must first be a special kind of 
bank, with a special kind of in- 
dividuality, and after that the 
copy must be written by someone 
in the bank. The Baltimore 
bank’s copy is written by its 
president, Jas. H. Coins. 
——_—__+o>—————. 

THE Louisville man who advertised 
for a lost umbrella was. promptly ex- 
amined as to his sanity.—Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. 

_ Certainly. Interference with vested 


interests and inalienable rights cannot 
be tolerated.—N. Y. Telegram. 


1906 


Was the greatest year of 
THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


ADVERTISING 
GAINED 


1,793 Cols. 


over 1905, which broke 
all previous records. 








CIRCULATION JAN, 1907: 
Daily Average, 150,527 
Sunday “ 216,042 


The only morning paper in 
Chicago which prints its circula- 
tion every day. 


THE 
CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 














. . 
Lincoln Freie Presse 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Actual Average 
Circulation” 149,28 | 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc. , in the order named, All sub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 
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HERMAN RIDDER, 

OF THE NEW YORK “ STAATS-ZEITUNG,” ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION AT LAST WEEK’S MEETING. 
MEDILL M’CORMICK, OF THE CHICAGO “TRIBUNE,” WAS MADE VICE- 
PRESIDENT, AND E. H. BAKER, OF THE CLEVELAND “PLAIN DEALER,” 


SECRETARY. E. P. CALL, OF THE NEW YORK “COMMERCIAL,” WAS RE- 
ELECTED TREASURER. 
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‘There is one aime few adver- 
tising solicitors like to admit. 

. That. is, that by any possible 
chance the delighted readers of 
their own publications every stop 
reading it, or put it away in a 
garret where nobody can get hold 
of it for reading purposes, Ques- 
tion the solicitor, and he cites re- 
markable instances of orders 
coming from advertisements years 
after date of issue. One old story 
is perennially resurrected—that 
about the man whose eye was 
caught by an ad in a newspaper 
that had laid under a carpet ten 
years. His order followed. There 
are genuine cases. of orders be- 
ing reecived from ads more than 
ten years'‘old. It is upon these 
that the solicitor would always 
fix the fascinated eve of the ad- 
vertiser. Try to drive him the 
other way. Try to get him to ad- 
miit that perhaps, in some cases— 
«not all, but still a few—one of the 
readers of. his publication might 
go so far after reading a newspa- 
per or’magazine as to wholly de- 
stroy:,, ait. He will never admit 
that; Drive and question as you 


please, the only result would be 
to. ead him to perjure himself or 
bak ‘a spring. 


All . solicitors like to dwell, 
however, upon the fleeting nature, 
the perishibility, of other solici- 
tors’ mediums. Magazine men 
moralize upon the newspaper, 
which springeth up this afternoon, 
but to-morrow is cast into the 
furnace. Newspaper men like to 
speak of the files of magazines, 
stripped of their advertising sec- 
tions and bound to be stacked in 
long rows and gather dust in 
public libraries. _ Trade journal 
publishers give lists of readers 
who bind their files ads and all. 
Any solicitor of a periodical me- 
dium can overturn the applecart 
of a street car or billboard man 
in a moment, because the latter 
have to admit that there cometh 
a time when the card is actually 
taken down from the car, or the 
poster covered up. 

It was a solicitor for a boys’ 
magazine who produced photo- 
graphs of clubs of his readers to 
show how mature they were. 
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“Why, we even publish mar- 
riage notices for our subscribers,” 
he said, enthusiastically, 

“Oh, you. do, eh!” retorted the 
advertiser, “Well, when a boy gets 
marriéd he must stop reading 
your magazine.’ 

The solicitor was dazed only a 
moment. Then he rose grandly. 

“Not on your life! Never!” he 
said. “When they get married 
they continue to take it for their 
children.” 

Now, this little trait of pub- 
lishing and soliciting nature is 
amusing. But it goes deeper than 
amusement. 

Stories of ads answered after 
years in the garret, and proof 
that readers take a paper genera- 
tion after generation without 
missing an issue, are excellent 
arguments for stability, But is it 
altogether stability of circulation 
that an advertiser wants? 

Cyrus Curtis has admitted that 
the secret of productiveness in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is a “suc- 
cession of crops’—that it pays 
advertisers year after year, not 
alone by large circulation, but 
also because the clientele is con- 
tinually changing. New blood is 
coming in in a certain proportion 
every year, and to demonstrate 
this Mr. Curtis frankly concedes 
that many old subscribers drop 
off. But even .Cyrus Curtis 
doesn’t like to admit that they 
drop away forever. He says they 
take some other paper a year or 
two, and perhaps find that it isn’t 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. Then 
they come back, and all the ads 
are new to them, and they have 
accumulated -money by not an- 
swering the ads in other maga- 
zines, and so have more to spend. 
This isn’t exactly the way Mr. 
Curtis puts it, of course. But it 
is the way a solicitor might put 
it, 

Advertisers who keep close 
trace of results through key num- 
bers have said that there is no 
time at which a magazine pays so 
well as when it is taking on new 
circulation. If a publication with 
250,000 subscribers makes a radi- 
cal change in editorial policy, so 
that half of these subscribers are 
lost, and then starts to build up 
a new 125,000 to replace them, the 











best time for the advertiser to be 
in its pages is when it is getting 
this new blood from month to 
month, Everybody's, tor example, 
paid some advertisers phenome- 
nally when it was adding readers 
with “Frenzied Finance.” It is 
still profitable to those advertis- 
ers, but that period of circulation- 
building was regarded by the 
wise as a golden era, not to be 
duplicated by any stable circula- 
tion, however large. Some of the 
mediums that have ben stable in 
circulation for years are admitted 
to be going to seed. None of 
them will ever go to seed so ef- 
fectually as to be useless to every 
class of advertisers. Somebody 
can always make them pay. But 
for the great average proposition 
a percentage of new, live blood 
is necessary in circulation, and 
for many it is best to have as 
much new blood as possible. 

Stability is one argument. 

New blood is another. 

In soliciting for a medium, and 
advertising it to advertisers, the 
publisher can seldom claim botk 
kinds of circulation. He must 
chose between them. New blood 
seems to be the argument that ap- 
peals to the largest number of ad- 
vertisers, and those most wide 
awake. It might be well to em- 


phasize it at the expense of sta- - 


bility. It might even be well for 
the solicitor to admit that readers 


burn up their newspapers and. 


magazines after reading, and wait 


expectantly for the next issue, - 


and that the point in getting re- 
sults is to be in the advertising 
pages all the time. 
PERE Ee 
THE JUICE OF THE COCOA NUT. 
If there is anything that a bright, 


hustling newsboy cannot think of to. 


increase business it must be a curiosity 
indeed. The boys of this class who 
have the advantage of a slight educa- 
tion in English are quite willing to 
help their less fortunate companions, 
and it is an everyday sight to see a 
group of paper boys collected in some 
little out-of-the-way nook where the 
scholar of the crowd glances over the 
headlines and instructs his companions 
in the news of the evening and ex- 
plains the most catchy titles to be 
called out as sellers for the paper.— 
New York Sun. 
——_—_ +o 
Tryinc to do business without adver. 


tising is as foolish as trying to kiss a 
girl over the telephone.—Burba’s Barbs, 
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THE PLAUSIBLE RUBBER HEEL. 


Take rubber heels. From a common- 
sense standpoint, they are one of the 
most useless articles ever put on the 
market. Since the world began, men 
have. walked on naked heels, paper 
heels and leather heels, and _ have 
thrived very well on them. As many 
people will injure themselves this 
winter by falling as were recorded in 
any winter when rubber heels were 
unknown. 

Yet hundreds of thousands of rub- 
ber heels will be sold this winter, and 
in many winters to come, 

Vhy 


Because clever advertising in magazines, 
in newspapers, and in show windows 
has convinced a large portion of the 
public that the heels are good things 
to possess. 

The demand has been created and 
he who is wise enough to get into the 
procession and shout ‘‘rubber heels” 
will profit by it. 

He who is too stupid to do so is— 
not a first-class merchant. ‘ 

The advertising game is the art of 
extracting dollars from all kinds of 
pocketbooks. Some people are attract- 
ed_ by articles they need; the majority 
will buy things they don’t need. If 
the latter were not true, more than 
ene department store would go out 
of business.—Boot and Shoe Recorder. 

—__+o+— 

THE maker of umbrellas does not 
close his factory because the sun is 
shining.—E-xchange. 








Success Magazine 

A Periodical of American Life 
New. MOE = 4)4.° 

QuanTiTy OF CIRCULATION 


Average 
Monthly dition 
1899 = oh 2 fe 50,000 copies 
1900. - - - - 159,166 * 
1901 - - - 267,750 « 
(1902 - - -: - 296,250 « 
1903 - - tap 
- 1904. - Seat - 306,109‘ 
eee 
“1906 - = - = 800,602 << 


A staple and. reliable medium 
‘for national advertisers. 

Advertisements in ‘‘ Success 
Magazine” are placed next to 
reading where they must be seen 
and read. We take standard 


magazine copy. 


Thtu:. [Coons 


Advertising Director, 
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HAND, KNOX & CONE 


COMPANY. 


In the very early days of a call- 
ing that grew out of the expan- 
sion of general advertising in 
newspapers, J. E. Van Doren es- 
tablished the special agency that 
for so long bore his name, but 
which is now known as the Hand, 
Knox & Cone Co. The history of 
the company, it is. the justified 


TALLMADGE S. HAND. 


claim of its present officers, is a 
record of constant and marked 
development in all the elements 
making for efficiency and strength. 

Messrs. Hand and Knox were 
together interviewed by a Print- 
ERS’ INK representative. ‘What 
do you consider,” he asked, “are 
the fundamental requisites of 
success in this business?” 

The answer was: “First, a list of 
newspapers of undisputed worth 
as advertising mediums, located in 
prominent cities, well scattered, 
whose publishers do business in 
a businesslike way; second, rep- 
resentation both East and West, 
and a trained organization in all 
branches of the work, command- 
ing the confidence of those with 
whom it deals; third, abundant 
financial resources.” 

Indicating the financial import- 
ance of this company, it is a sig- 
nificant fact that its total volume 
of business annually exceeds that 


of all but 
among the general 
this country. 

That the Hand, Knox & Cone 
Co. have succeeded in both attract- 
ing and holding strong newspa- 
pers is indicated by their list of 
mediums, as follows: 

Birmingham News, Buffalo. Courier and 
Enquirer, Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 
Colorado Springs Gazette, Denver Post, De- 
troit Free Press, Kansas City Yournal, 
Knoxville SenxtineZ, Lincoln State Fournal 
and Evening News, Mobile Register, Mont- 
gomery Journal, New Orleans 7imes-Demo- 
crat, Norfolk Landmark, Pittsburg Gaz- 
ette Times and Chronicle Telegraph, Pueblo 
Chieftain, Richmond News Leader, Sacra- 
mento Bee, Salt Lake Herald, St. Paul 
Dispatch, 

It has always been thé rule of 
the company to take charge of 
the foreign advertising of their 
papers in both eastern. and west- 
ern fields; and to carefully guard 
against duplication of circulation 
among their mediums. 

Promptness and accuracy also 
have been considered of prime 
importance in the relations of this 
agency with advertisers. In both 


comparatively few 
agencies in 


ADRIAN M. KNOX. 
New York and Chicago offices a 
large corps of helpers has always 
been maintained, with the result 
that in checking, measurement, 
billing and correspondence the 
Hand. Knox & Cone Co. have 
made a reputation with agencies 
and direct advertisers. Likewise 
in the personnel and efficiency of 


. 
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its managerial and __ soliciting 
forces this agency claims a place 
in the front rank. 

Tallmadge S. Hand, president 
of the company, was made ad- 
vertising manager of the Forum 
in 1891, and served in that ca- 
pacity three years. The follow- 
ing two years he was engaged 
with the Cosmopolitan, in the ad- 
vertising department. He then 
entered the newspaper field, tak- 
ing a position as solicitor with the 
J. E. Van Doren Special Agency. 
In 1899 Mr. Hand, with his part- 
ners, purchased the interests of 
Mr. Van Doren and others, and 
assumed the presidency of the re- 
organized agency. 

Adrian M. Knox, vice-presi- 
dent, began his newspaper experi- 
ence in 1883, as office boy with 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press. For 
twelve years he remained with 
that newspaper, the last few years 
serving as circulation manager. 











EDWARD S. CONE. 
In 1895 he went to the St. Paul 


Dispatch, as business manager. 
The Dispatch was represented by 
the Van Doren agency, in which 
connection Mr. Knox and Mr. 
Hand became acquainted; and it 
was through the efforts of the lat- 
ter that Mr. Knox was, in 1899, 
induced to associate himself with 
Messrs. Hand and Cone in the 
purchase of that institution. 
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Edward S. Cone, the third 
member of the company, has been 
continuously manager of the 
western office, in Chicago. He has 
had a long experience in the for- 
eign advertising field, having been 
connected at various times with 
N. W. Ayer & Son and the J. 
Walter Thompson Co. It was in 
1893 that he entered the employ 


M. D. HUNTON, 


of the Van Doren agency, and 
opened the Chicago office. 

M. D. Hunton, treasurer of the 
company, is one of the best-known 
advertising men in the eastern 
field. After some newspaper 
experience in the West, ten years 
ago, he came to New York to 
represent a western co-operative 
list, but for the past seven 
years has been prominently con- 
nected with the Hand, Knox 
& Cone Co. 


——__ +0 
A CORRECTION, 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


In the school number of Prinrers’ 
Ink, February 16th, in an interview 
on school advertising in the weeklies, 
I am credited with being the adver- 
tising manager of the Churchman. 
This is an error, 

The Churchman’s 
ger is Mr. W. W. Mallory. 

I am an officer in the Churchman 
Company, which publishes the Church- 
man, Very truly yours, 


RoLanp MALtory. 


advertising mana- 
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A FOOD MENT DEVELOP- 


During the ‘past winter a series 
of advertisements like the one re- 
produced here have appeared in 
New York dailies. Their pur- 
pose is two-fold. 

In the first place, as evident in 
the text, they exploit a proprie- 
tary drug, called “Virgin Oil of 


+ t 








VALUABLE FORMULA, 


_A noted authority on diseases of 

the throat and lungs, who estab- 
lished a.camp for consumptives in 
the Pine Woods of Maine, and whose 
remarkable cures there have: at- 
tracted great attention from the 
medical world, days that his en- 
tire treatraent consisted of fresh 
air, nourishing food and.thé Pure 
Virgin Oil of the White Pine Trees 
mixed with Whisky and Glycefine, 
in the following proportions: 

Virgin Oil of Pine (Pure) ¥% 02. 

Glycerine........0¢ ES The 

Good Whisky .........05.8 * 

‘Used in‘ teaspoonful doses, every 

four hours. 
, It is claimed that the above mix- 
ture will heal and strengthen the 
Jungs, break up a cold in twenty- 
four hours and cure any cough 
that is curable. 

The ingredionts can be red 
from any good prescription drug- 
gist at small cost and can be easily 
mixed in your own home. 

Inquiry st the WD nym de- 
partment of a | local phar- 
macy elicited the information that 
Virgin Oil of Pine (Pure) is put up 
only in half-ounce vials for dis- 
pensing. Each vial is securely 
sealed in a round wooden case 
with —— wrapper, with the 

name—“Virgin Oil of Pine (Pure)” 
—plainly printed thereon. Only 
the cheaper Oils are sold in bul 
but these. produce nausea and 
never effect 'the desired results. 


a ~ 














Pine,” which is put up in half- 


ounce bottles by the Leach Chem- . 


ical Company, Cincinnati. This 
ingredient is recommended in 
connection with glycerine and 
whiskey, in a stated formula, as a 
remedy for cough, colds, lung 
troubles, etc. Some of the ad- 
vertisements lay great stress on 
the necessity for buying only this 
proprietary Oil of Pine, which is 
guaranteed pure under the new 
food law. Warnings against sub- 


stitutes have been made very 
prominent. 

The secondary purpose of the 
campaign is interesting. 

Under the new pure fool law, 
of course, a cough remedy con- 
taining two and a half ounces of 
simple ingredients suspended in 
eight ounces of whiskey would 
have to be marketed with a label 
stating the percentage of alcohol. 
In this case, such _ percentage 
would be large. “Eight ounces 
of whiskey” on the label would 
be entirely truthful and not at all 
alarming to the purchaser. But 
the law prohibits such a state- 
ment, and the percentage of al- 
cohol, if stated, would appear so 
high as to probably cancel a good 
many sales where purchasers read 
a truthful label. To overcome 
this disadvantage in marketing, 
therefore, the company ‘advertises 
its Oil of Pine alone, and the 
reader is given a formula where- 
by to compound the remedy him- 
self. As a formula, it may be ad- 
vertised and marketed without 
any statement of percentage of 
alcohol, and as only whiskey is 
mentioned instead, the remedy is 
divested of what might, under 
other circumstances, appear to be 
a remedy dangerous to have any- 
thing to do with.. The formula 
is, obviously, that of a widely 
used cough cure, and _ contains 
nothing very injurious. Whether 
this concern has evaded the law 
is a question for others to decide 
—it has certainly got around what 
would have been, in its case, a 
serious drawback to a commercial 
proposition. 

ae.” aren 
A SECURE LOCATION. 


“Tt pays to advertise,’ said Mark 
Twain, at an advertisement writer’s 
ban uet. 

Jhen I was editing the Virginia 
7 Enterprise, writing copy one day 

mining the next, I tried to force 
this truth home in many ways. 

“A suspicious subscriber once wrote 
and said he had found a spider in his 
paper. Was this good or bad luck? I 
replied to him in our Answers to Cor- 
respradents columns as follows: 

Old Subscriber:—The finding of, a 


spider in your er of The Enterprise 
u 


was neither good luck nor bad. The 
spider was merely looking over our 
pages to find out what merchant was 
not advertising, so that it could spin 
its web across his door and lead a 
free and undisturbed existence forever 
after,’ ”’ 
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Three Additions to the Star 
Galaxy. 


UAH 
CAN . 
TEED 


Three more papers published in 
widely separated localities have 
joined the Star Galaxy up to the 
time Printers’ INK goes to press, 
viz. the Richmond, Indiana, 
Evening Item; Westmoreland, 
Kansas, Recorder, and Philadel- 
phia Record. Sixty-two papers 
have now secured the Star Guar- 
antee of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory. Reproduc- 
tions of the last three certificates 
issued appear in another part of 
this issue. 

After the rating of each of the 
Star papers in every edition of 
the Directory—as long as annual 
statements are forthcoming, with- 
out further payment—will appear 
the following paragraph, together 
with a cut of the Guarantee Star: 

("The absolute correct of the 
latest rating of copies printed accorded the 
is guaranteed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, 
who will pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts 
its accuracy. 





The list of the Star Galaxy pa- 


pers at present is as follows: 


CALIFORNIA. 
Oakland ..cccccscccrsccese 


COLORADO. 
Denver. ococccccvevcccccccccsccccsee Fost. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport.. Morning Telegram and Union. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington........... »--Evening Star, 


GEORGIA. 
Augusta. .ccscccccccece-cceccee Chronicle, 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago......00.+0++. nen a News. 
Chicago. ones .- Tribune, 

i tekincveciers os --Record-Herald. 
CROs cisaceseveeese ..- Examiner. 
Decatur Daily Review. 
Decatur.......+++++++..»Herald, 


INDIANA, 
Crawfordsville 
Indianapolis. . 
Indianapolis. .. 
MMII oc 0'csseccensesses Evening Item. 
Terre Haute.ssecess-eeeee+s Lribune, 


é 


IOWA. 
Successful Farming. 
«+. Tribune, 
KANSAS. 


LOUOMB csi crecdsonceeeevees'd Capital. 
Westmoreland............006 Recorder. 


MARYLAND. 
BRUMONG Ss 66. veces. occcceevecssese Owes 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

jn et CREE CCE see eee-Globe 

DOOR <n dnses2ecccscccaescces Post. 

ROCMROU s 6 suas ones ..Enterprise, 
MICHIGAN. 


Jackson..........++e....Citizen-Press, 
Jackson oeeeceeeeese Morning Patriot. 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis ........Journal. 
Minneapolis........ Tribune. 
Minneapolis........ Farm, Stock and Home, 
Minneapolis... ‘Svenska Amerikanska 


Posten. 
St. Paul.. Pioneer Press. 


MISSOURI, 
Kansas City .....cccccsccccccccccccatate 


NEBRASKA. 
osccocceeDaily Star. 
Lincoln......+eeeee. «State Journal and 
Evening News. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Red Bank .....c.ccccccccsccseceekegister, 


NEW YORK, 
Brooklyn ....cccccscsee .-Standard Union. 
Buffalo .... Evening News. 
Mount Vernon..... Argus. 
New York City..... ...+.Printers’ Ink, 
TiOPiccccvccdisevcess +++» Record, 


OHIO. 
Akron........sssse++++++beacon Journal, 


OREGON. 


Core eeeesereeesesses 


Des Moines 
Sioux City 


Portland.. .- Journal, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia................ Bulletin. 
Philadelphia.......... <coucaereees 
Philadelphia,....... scecceceMOCORd. 
Philadelphia ..........++- . Farm Journal, 
Pittsburg.... Post. 

West Chester 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Columbia....ccssccccsccsedec 
TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga.......News. 

Knoxville,.........Journal and Tribune. 
VIRGINIA. 

Richmond.,.. +++. Times-Dispatch, 

WASHINGTON. 


Seattle..... seeeeeseeeePost-Intelligencer, 
Seattle... . Times, 


WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee 
Racine..........Wisconsin Agriculturist. 


CANADA, 
Montreal 
Montreal.......+++e++++La Pre: 


Toronto ....+ee0eeee0++Mail and Empire. 
Victoria....... 
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(A Roll of Honor ) 


No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 
requisite qualification. 








no | 





Advertisements under this from publishers who, accord- 
ing to the 1906 issue of Rowell’s ‘American Newspaper Directory. have submitted for 
tnat edition of tne Directory a ew duly signed and datea, 
also from publishers who for some reason failed to obtain a ngure rating in the 1906 
Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 
covering a period of twelve months prior to the date of making the statement, sucn state 
ment being available for use in the 1907 issue of the American Newspaper Directory. UCir- 
culation figuresin the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (> ). 





These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


‘to know what he pays his hara cash for. 


w 


The full meaning of the Star Guarantee is set forth in Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory in the catalogue description of each publication possessing 
it. No publisher who has any doubt that the absolute accuracy of his circulation 
statement would stand out bright and clear after the most searching investigation 


would ever for a moment consider the thought of securing and using the Guarantee Star. 


ALABAMA. 
Birmingham. Ledger. dy. Average for 1905, 
22,069. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Journal, dy. Aver. 1906, 9,844. 
ome newspaper of its city. 


ARIZONA. 
Phoentx. Republican. Daily aver. 1906,6.478. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Reps., Tribune Bldy. 


CALIFORNIA. 
San Francisco. Pacific Churchman, semi-mo.; 
Episcopalian. Cir. 1905, 1.427; Dec. 1906, 2,500, 


San Francisco. Sunset Magazine, monthly; 
literary; 192 to aa pares, 5x8. Average circula- 
tion ten months beginning December, 1905, 64,- 
600. Home Offices, Flood: Building. 


COLORADO. 

Denver. Fost. Like a blanket it covers the 

Rocky Mountain region. Circulation—Daily 
56.012, Sunday 82,897. 
6 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of 
Rowell’s American News- 
paper Directory. who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who success- 
fully controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport. Evening Post. Sworn dy. ar. 06, 


11,268, now over 12.500, E. Katz, 8S. agt. N.Y. 


Meriden, ggnctal, 
Sor 1905, 7.55 


Meriden. seeeiill Record and Republican, 
Daily average for 1905. 7.578. 


New Haven, Evening Register. daily. Actual 
av. for1905, 13.711: Sunday,11,811. 


New Maven. Pa!!adium., dy. Arer.1904,7.857; 
1905,%,636. E. Katz, Special Agent, N.Y. 


New Haven. Evening Register,dy. Annual 
sworn aver. Sor 1966, 14.681: Sunday, 11.662. 
New Ilaven. Union. Average 1906, 16.481. 
Sunday 1906, 8,659. E. Katz, Sp. Agt., N.Y. 
ev’g. Aver, 1906, 
Y. 


wpe aed 
The afternoon 


UA 
Onn 
TEED 


evening. Actual arerage 


New London. Day, 6,104; 


E. Katz., Sp. Agent, 


Norwalk. Evening Hour. Daily average guar- 
anteed to exceed:.100. Sworn circulation 
statement furnished. 


Bulletin 
196, 6,559; nou 


Norwich. 
1905, 5,920; 


Waterbury. Re 
&.6458; 1906, 5.957%. 


morning. Average for 
7 now, 6,925. 

yablican, ¢ dy. Arer. for 1905, 
La Coste & Muxvell. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sun- 
day. Daily average for 196. 85.577 (©®). 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville. Metropolis, dy. Arerage 1906, 
9,482. Oct. 1906, 9,407. E. Katz, Sp. Agt., N.Y. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. Journal, dy. Av. eee: 038. Sun- 
day 47.998, Semi- weekly 56.781; arer. 1906, 
daily, 50.857, Sun., 53.988; semi-wy., 74.916. 


ILLINOIS. 
Ashley, Gazette. Circulation 1 182. Largest 
and only proven circulation in Washington Co. 


Aurora. Daily Beacon. Daily average for 
1905, 4,580; 16, 6,454, . adit 


Champaign. News. Daily aver., 1906, 2.156: 
weekly. 8.460. Guaranteed larger circulation 
than all other papers published in the twin cities 
(Champaign and Urbana) combined. 


Chieage. Bakers’ fielper, monthly ($2.00) 
Bakers’ Helper Co. Arerage Jor 1906, 4,017 (@@). 


Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette, wy.; $2.00. Aver. 
cire’n 11 months endinu Nov. ath 1906, 69,667. 


Chiengo, Dental Keview, gy ate 


average for 1905, 3,708; for 1906, 4.00 

Chieago, Examiner. Arerage for 1906. 178.- 
000 copies duilu; 9% of circulation in erty; 
larger city circulation than any two other Chi- 
cago morning papers combined. Examined by 
Association of Amerwan Advertisers. . Smith & 
Thompson, Represent tati res. 

Chieago,. Farm Loans and City Bonds. Tead- 
ing investment paper of the United States. 

Chieago, Inland Printer. Actual arerage cir- 
culation Sor 1905, 15.866 (@ ©). 

Ohteage, Record-Heraid. Arerage 1905, daily 
146.456, Sundiy 204.559. average 1906, daily 
141.743, Sunday 211.614. 

The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulationrating accorded 
the Chicago Record-Herald 
is guaranteed by the pub- 
lishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars 

to the first person who successfully con- 

troverts its accuracy. 

Chicago, The Tribune has the largest two-cent 
circulation in the world, and the largest circula- 
tion of any morning newspaper in Chicago. The 
pong A the only Chicago newspaper receiv- 
ng ( 


Joliet, Herald evening vn Oo BE. Sunday morning. 


rerage for year. 1906, 
Peorta, Evening Star. Circ Circulation ranteed 
more than 21,000. ~~ 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


INDIANA. 
Evanaville. Journal-News, Ar. for 1906, 16.- 
899. Sundays over 15 15.000. E. Katz, 8. A..N.Y. 


Indinnapolin, Up-to-Date Farming. 1906 av., 
174,034. Now 200.000 4 timesa mo.,,75c. a line. 


Notre Dame. The Ave Waria, agua weekly. 
Actual net averuge Jor 1%6. 24.61% 


Prinecton, Clarion-News, daily oni weekly. 
Daily average 1905, 1,447; weekly, 2,397. 


Riehmond, The Evening Item, daily. Sworn 
arerage net aes ctreulution for 1906, 4,584; nine 
mouths ng t, 30, 196, 4.411; for Sept., 
1906, & 1S. Over 3.400 out of 4,800’ itichmond 
homes are regular subscribers to the Evening 


Item. 
Seuth Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily arerage, 


Jan, 1967. %,2%8. Absolutely best in South Bend. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Muskogee. Times Democrat. /905, average 
2.881; averuge 1906, 5,514. E. Katz, Agt. pate ae 


IOWA. 
Burlington. Hawk-Eye, daily. Arer., 1906, 
8,764. “All paid in advarce.’ 


Davenport. Catholic ae, weekly. 


Actual average for 195, 5.314 


Davenport. Times, Daily aver. Jan. 12.658. 
Circulation in City or total guaranteed greater 
taan any other paper or no puy Jor space, 


bea Moines. Capital, aaily. Lafayette Young, 
publisher. Sworn average circulation Sor 1906, 
41.751. Circulation, City and State, largest 
m Iowa. More advertising of all kinds in 1906 
in 3s2issues than any age itor in 365 issues. 
Rate five cents a line. flat. 

Des Moines, Register ‘and Leader—daily and 
Sunday—carries more “Want” and local display 
advertising than any otner Des Moines or Iowa 
paper. Average circulation F ror Dec., dy. 28.596. 


Dea Moines. Towa State Ri Register and Farmer, 
w’y. Aver. number copies printed. 1906, 82,123. 


Des Moines. The People’s Cyeter Monthly. 
Actual average for 1905, 182,175 


Sioux City. Journal. Daly average for 1906 
sworn, 2%,705. Morning, Sunday and Eveuing 
Editions. 

Sioux Clty. Trioune. Bresing. Net sworn 
daily, average 1906, 27.170: 1906, 80,124. 

You can cover Sioux City thoroughly by using 
The Tribune only. Itis subscribed for by prac- 
tically orery family that a newspaper can inter- 
est. Only lowa paper that has the Guaran- 
teed Star, 


KANSAS. 
Hutehinaon. News. Daily 1906, 4.260. 
196,4.500, E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


Lawrence, World, evening and week! 7, Copies 
printed, 1905, daily, 8. 578; weekly. 8.180. 


Pittsburg, Headlight. dy. and wy. Actual 

average for 1906, duily 5,96 2, weekly 8.278. 
KENTUCKY. 

Lexington. Leeder. Ar. ’v6,, evy. 5.157. a. 
6.798; Oct. 06,5, 216. Sy. 8.366. E. Katz,8. A. 

Marion, Crittenden Record, weekly. Actual 
average for year ending October, 1905, 1,832. 
six months 


Oct. 


Owensboro. Inquirer. Daily av., 
ending Jan. 1, 1907, 3.166. 


Owensboro, Daily Messenger. v. detailed 
sworn cire’n quarter ending Dec. 3/, 1906, 8.420. 
LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans. Item. official journai of oe 
eity. Av. cir. Jan., 196, 24.615: for Feb., 
25.419; for March. ‘1906. 26. 069; for April, ‘soe, 
26.090. Av. cir. Jan. 1 to June 30, 1906, 25,196. 


MAINE. 


Auguatn. Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual areraye Jor 196, 1.271.982. 


Augusta. Kennebec Journal, dy. and wy. 
a coayed 1906. F656, 


angor. Commercial. Average for 196, daily 
9,006. weeily 28,578. 


WNMr Tarr rs mc 
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Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1905, 7.598 (OO). weerly 17.448 (O@). 
hy MaineWooads ano Woodsman, weekly, 
. Brackett Co, Arerage for 195, 3.077%. 
Portland, Evening Express, Arerage for 1906, 
daily 12.806. Sunday Telegram. 8,041, 


MARYLAND. 
Annapolis. U.S. Naval Institute, Wesetog 
of;q.; copies printed av.yr ena’g Dec. 1906.1,762 
Baltimore. American, daily. Average 1906, 
Sun., 77,488; d’y, 67. 81s. No return priv ileye. 


Baltimore. News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Compan Areruge 196, 69.314. For 
Jonas: 1907. T4S2K, 
The absolute correctness of the 
Uritest circulation rating accorded 
the NEws is quarcnteed by the 
udlisners of Rovwell's Americar 
Newspaver Directory. who wilt 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
jirst person who successfully con- 
troverts its accuracy 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston. Christian Endeavor World. A leading 
religious weekly. Actual average 1905, 99.491, 


Boaton. Evening Transcript (OO). Boston’s 
tea table pauper. Largest amount of week aay adv. 


We Pe Ye We Wwe 


Boston, Globe. Average 1906, daily, 182,986. 
Sunday 295.232, Largest circulation daily of 
any two cent paper in the United States. Largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper in New 
England, Advertisements go in morning and 
afternoon editions for one price. 


We We We We We He 


Post. “Average Sor 1906, Boston 
DAILY POST, 237.848: increase of 7.42 


Boston. 


rf 1 per 
day over 1905, Boston SUNDAY PosT, 228.072: ine 


crease of 86.158 per Sunday over = First 
New Englana paper to put in linoty First 
New England paper to put in the Autopiate. 
Has in its big plant the largest and most 
expensive prea in the world. Leads Boston 
newspapers in amount of foreign business. 
“Tne Great Rreakfa:t Table paper of New Eng- 
lana.” Covers Boston and New England more 
thorcughly than anv other paper. Bulk of its 
circulation delivered in homes of middie- -class, 
well-to do portion of community. 

corr of the latest 


The healt 
circulation rating accorded 
the Boston Post is guaran- 
(cleat teed by the publishers of 
sAN Rowell’s American News- 
‘SA 6paper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


Holyoke. Transcript, daily. 
Sor year ending May, 1906, 7,94° 


Lynn. Evening Item. 
1906, 15,068: Jan., /907,av.16,017. The Lynn 
family paper. Circulation absolutely unap- 
proached in quantity or quality by any Lynn 
paper. 

Lynn, Evening News. gptwat average for year 
ending Dec. 31, 1906, 2.2 


Springfield, Current Bronte. Alone guar- 
antees results. Get proposition. Over 50,000. 


Springfield. Good Housekeeping,mo A 
ave 116, 209.579. No issue less than 225, ove. 
All advertisements guaranteed. 


Worcester. Evening Gazette. Actual sworn 
average for 196, 11.401 copies daiiu; cuter, 
12.60; December. 123.482. Largest evening 
circulation Worcester'’s “Home” P: ‘er- 
mission given A. A. A. to examine tireulation. 


Worcester. £/Opinion Publique, daily ( e 
Patd average for 1906, 4,282, ” — 





Actual average 
>. 


Daily sworn ar, year 





TAT LT 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


MICHIGAN. 

Jackson, Citizen-Press. Gives 
yearly averages, not weekly. It’s 
Jackson’s greatest daily. It car- 
ries more advertising and has the 
— net paid circulation. Ne- 

er to the A. - No secrets. 
January daity average. 7.186, 


Jackaon, Patriot. Arerage Jan., 1907, 
6,945: “3W_9 ay 7,694, both net ‘paid. 
Verified by A A. Sworn statements 
monthly. Meoaadiaelana welcomed. 
Saginaw. Courier-Heraid. daily, Sunday. 


Average 196. 14,397: Jan, 1907, 15,049. 
Average for 


UA 
On 
TEED 


Saginaw. Evening News. ~~ a 
9906, 19.964; Jun., 1907, 20.807 

Tecumseh, Semi-W Weekly Herald. 
average for 1906,1,158, 


MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis. farmers’ Tribune. twice a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1906, 87.826. 


Minneupolis, Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual res 1905, 87,187; arer- 
aye for 1906, 100,2 


The / accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulation rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
‘Newspaper Directory. Circulation ts 

practically conjine to the Jarmers 
oF Minneneée. the Dakotas. Western 
Wisconsin and Northern Iowa. Use 


it to reach secti section must projitably. 


Actual 


Minneapolis. Journal, | Daily and Sunday. 
In 1906 average daily circulation 74.054. rrr 
average circulation for Jan. 197. 75.4 
Aver, Sunday circulation, Jan., 1907, 72.299. 

Ti olute accuracy of the 
Journal's circulation ratings is 
guaranteed bu the American News- 
paper Directory. It reaches a 
greater number of the purchasing 
classes and goes into more homes 
thai any paper in its field. It 
brings results 


Averaye weekly 





Minneapolis. Svenska Amerikanstka Posten. 

Bwan J. Turnblad, pun. 

CIROULAT’N SMinnenpolis Tribune. W_ 
J. Murphy, pub. Est. i867. Old- 
day Tribune average per issue 
Jor the ye.r ending December, 
1906, was $1,272. The daily 

paper Diree- the year ending Dece nber, 1906, 

tory. was 103,164, 
St. Paul. A. 0. U. W. Guide. 
8t. Paul. Pioneer Press. | Press. Net average circula- 
tion for January—laily 35.802, Sunday 82.- 
a The absolute accuracy of the 
meuts is guaranteed by the 4meri- 
can Newspaper Directory. Ninety 
per ceut of the money due for sub- 
subscribers take the paper because 
they wart it, All matters pertain- 
tng to circulation are open to investigation. 
and best newspaper in Minnesota outside the 
Twin Citiesand Duluth. R. O. P. rate 12c. per inch 
MISSOURI. 
E. Katz. Special ‘Agent, BN. Es 
Kanaan City. Journal. Cire'n, 275.000; 

206. $85 2 Fiat? 70,008 Da and ciassified, 40 

-play, 13¢e. ekly 

bf plites clarttie’ f ie. Brena mt on request. 

Kanaas City, Western. Monthly. Reaches prac 

St. Joseph, News and Press. Circulation 
1906, 86,079. Smith & Thompson, Hust, Reps. 

&t. Louis. Courier of Medicine, monthly. 


1906, 52,010. 
est Minneapolis daiiy. The Sun- 
by hen: Mowe Tribune average per issue for 
circulation for 1905, 22.542. 
Pioneer Press circulation state- 
scriptions is collected showing that 
Winona. Republican-Herald, oldest, largest 
Jeeta. Globe, dail, Average 196, 15.254. 
cents a line, gee and pandas —dis- 
e 
- tically all mail-order and general advertisers. 
* Actual average for 1905, 9,925. 





St. Louis, Interstate Grocer has three times 
more circulation than three other Missouri gro- 
cery paperscombined. Never less than 5.000, 

St. Louis. National Druggist.mo. Henry R. 
Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average sor 1906, 
8.000 ‘© ©). astern office, 59 Maiden Lane. 

&t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
monthly. Averuye sor 1906, 104.200, 


MONTANA. 
Missoula, Missonlian. Every morning. Av- 
rage 72 months ending Dec. 34, 196, 5.107. 
NEBRASKA. 
Lincoln, gre —" Farmer. weekly. 
Average 1905, 147.03 
Lineoin, Wrete Prose weekly. ictual average 
for 1905, 150.738 


wath peer and News. Daily average 
26,531. 


Omaha, Farm Magazine, monthly. Average 
circulation year eniing January, 1906, 40,714, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashun. Telegravh. The only daily in city. 
Daily average year ending July, 1906, 4,358, 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier. Actu:l average for 
year ending December 31, 1906, ¥.w20, 
Elizabeth. Journal. Av. 1904. 5,522: 1905, 
6.515; 196. 7.847; Dicember, 1106, 2.910, 
Jersey City. Evening Journal. Arerave for 
1906,28.005. Last three months 1906, 28,120. 
Newark. Eve. News. Net dy. ar. for 1906, 
68.022 copies ; net dy. av. for Jan., 197, 66,915. 


Plainfield, Daily Press. Average 196, 2.971. 


Jirst7 months, 1906,2,.968. It’s the leading paper. 


Trenton, Evening Times. Average 1906, 18, 
237; Junuary’07. 20.278. 


NEW YORK. 

Albany. Evening Journal. Daily average for 
196, 16.251. It’sthe leading paper. 

Batavia, Daily News. Arerage 1906, 7,227. 
Jan., 197.7,474. Nothing like it elsewhere. 

Buffalo. Comer, morn, Av./906, Sunday .91- 
168; daily, 53.681; Enquirer, even.. 32.68% 

Buffaio, Evening News. Datly average 1905, 
94.690; for 196, 94.743 Be 

Catakill, Recorder. 1906 average. 3.945; Jaii., 
#907,4.018, Best adv. medium in Hudson Valley, 


Corning. Leader, ang 


6.233; 195 6.595; 1906, 6,5 


Average, 1904, 


Glens Falls. Times. Est. 1878. og evig paper. 
Average year ending | March ::1, 1906, 08. 
LeRoy. Gazette, est. 1826. Av. 1906. 2.850, 
Largest wy.cir. Genesee. Orleans, Niagara Co.'s. 
Mount Vernon. Argus, evening. Actual daily 
average for 1906. 8.995 
Newburgh. News daily. Ar. 06, 5.427. 3.000 
more than all other Newburgh papers eombined. 


New York City. 
neue & tary somes. Est. 1863. Actual weeicly 
average for 1906.9.706 (@O). 
Animate, Need Average for year ending 
Dec. 28, 1906, 15,21 
Baker's shin monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. .setual arerage for 1906, 5.4838. 


Benziger’s Magazine, family. monthly. en- 
ziger Brothers. Arerage for 1905, 44.166; for 
1906,,47. 750. 


a aly weekly (Theatrical). Prank am 
Pub. Co,, Ltd. Aver. for 196, 26.611(O0@ 

El sea mo. Spanish export. J. Shepherd 
Clark Co, Average for 1906, 8,542—sworn. 


Ice Cream Trade Journal, mo., 150 Nassau St 
Average for 116, 2.100 copies. 

Jewish Morning Journal. 
57.698. Only Jewish morning daily. 

Music Trade Review. music trade and art week- 
ly. Arerage Sor 1905, 5.841. 


Average for 196, 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


Printers’ Ink, a journal for 


advertisers, published every 
Wednesday. Established 1883 
Actual weekly average for 
46, 11.708, 


The People’s Home Journal. 554.916 mo 
Good Literature, 452.500 monthly, erage cir 
culations for 1906—all to paid-in-adrance suod- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton. pubiisher. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal. 
circulation Jor vear eundin an 1906, 
September. 1906, issue, 6.99 


Theatre Magazine, soaaly. ne and music. 
Actual average for 1906, 60,000 

The World. Actual aver. for 1905, Morn,.% 
490, Evening, 21.706, Sunday, 411.074. 


Rochester, Case and Comment, mo., Law. 
Av. for year 1905, 30,000, Guaranteed 20,000. 
Schenectady. Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual averaue for 1905, 18.058; 1906, 15.809, 
Syracuse, Post-Standard. Dy. cir. last 3 mos. 
80.380 copies. The home newspaper of Syracuse 
and the vest medium for legitimate advertisers. 


Uulen. National ~ roe Contractor, mo. 
Average for 196, 2.625 


Otto a, Meyer, publisher. 


Average 
6.4813 


05.- 


Utien. Press. daily 
Average for 196. 14.848 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Coneord. Twice a-Week Times. Actual aver- 
age for 196, 2.455; 1905, 2.262. 


Raleigh. News and Observer, N. C.’s great- 
est daily. Sworn average 1905, 10.202, more 
than double that of any other Raleigh daily, 40% 
greater than that of any other daily in the Stute. 


Raleigh, Times. North Carolina’s foremost 
afternoon paper. Actual aire ge Jan. ist 
to Oct. :st, 1906, 6,551; weekly, 3,200. 


Winston-Salem leads all N.C. towns in manu 
facwring ‘The T'win-Citv Daily Sentinel leads all 
Winston-Salem papers in circulation and advg. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks. Herald. Circ'n Ang. 1906, 
8,019. North Dakota’s pipes Daily. |.aCoste 
& Maxwell, 140 Nassau St., N. Y. Representatives 


Grand Forks, Normanden,. Av. yr. 05, 7,201. 
Aver, for Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr., 1906, 7,795. 


OHIO. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat. 
Actual average for 1905. 10.766, 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1906, 72.216 (3): Sunday, 83.869 
(3); Jan., 1907, 69,807 datly; Sun,, $3,087, 

Coshocton, Age, Duly ar. /st 6 mos. '06,3,101; 
in city 10.000; factory pay-rolis $150,000 monthly 

Coshocton, Times, daily. Actual average for 
1906, 2,128. 

Dayton. Laborers’ Journal, mo. Circulates 
generally in U.S. and Canada; 5c. agate line, flat 
rate. 4v. for 1906,12,.816 copies Sole exclu- 
sively Union Laborers’ paper published. 

Dayton. Religious Telescope, weekly. 20c 
te line. Average circulation 196, 20.956. 

pringfeld. Farm and Fireside, over 4 cen- 
tars leading Nat, agricult’l paper. Cir. 415,000, 

Springfeld. Womans Home Companion. 
June, 1906, ‘eco Sh 116.008 above 
guarantee. ae offices, N City. 


Y D'y ar, 06.18.7740: 
Sy. 10,001: Tadoete Maxwell. N Y. & Chicago, 
Fongertie- ‘times-Recorder. Ar, 1906, 11.- 

Guar’d. Leads all others combined by 50%. 
OKLAHOMA. 


Okiahoma Clty. Tne Oklahoman. 196 arer. 
18,918; Jan., 1907,17.826, E. Katz. Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 


Portland. Evening Telegram. Largest exclu- 
sive circulation of any newspaper in Oregon. 


Portland, Pacific Northwest, mo. 1905 arerage 
8,588. Leading Jarm Paper in State. 


Finnish, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Erle. Times, daily. arer. sor 196, 17.110, 
Dec., 1906, 17.654. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N.Y. 


Harrisburg. Telegr+pb. Sworn ar., 1906, 18,0 
570, Largest paid circulat’n in H’b g, or no pay, 


The Philadelphia 
BULLETIN’S 
Circulation. 


The following statement shows the actual 
circulation of THE BULLETIN for eacn day in 
the month of January, 1907: 


UA 
AN 
TEED 


ew ‘Sunday 
- +. 241,841 


+ 237,003 
- 236,284 





‘Totai for 27 days, 6.429,091 copies. 
NET AVERAGE FOR JANUARY. 


238,111 copies a day 


“The Bulletin’s” circulation figures are net; 
all damaged. unsold, free aud returned copies 
have been omitted. 

WILLIAM L. MCLEAN, Publisher. 


Philadelphia, ware 4 Journal, 
Av. 195, 2.470; 1906, (OO 


Philadeiphia, <> Fees. 
movtaiy. Wilmer Atkinson Com- 
pany, publishers. Average for 
195, 563.266. Printers’ Inic 
awarded the seventh Sugar Bowl 
to Farm Journal for the reuson 
fe no gs ge among ail those 
“pudlisned in the United States, 

“has ceen pronounced the one 
achat vest saree hs purpose as 


mo. 


UA 
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mal the GarToulanrat popula- 

“tion, and as an effective and 

i “economical medium sor com- 

, “municatng with them 

“through its aavertising commns.” “Unlike any 
other paper.”’ 


Philadelphia, German Vaily Gazette, Aver. 
circulation, 1905,daily 51.505; Sunday 44.466, 
sworn statement. Circulation books open 


Philadelphia. The Merchants’ Guide, pub- 
lished weekly. ‘“‘The paper that gets results” 


Ehlindelphie. The Press is 
Philadelphia’s —— Home News- 

aper. Besides the Guaran 
tar,i¢ has the Gold Marks and is 
cn the Roll of Honor—the three 
= cesieame distinctions for 
circulation of the daily Press for 
circulat ono e dai ss for 

1906, 100,548; the Sunday Press, 137.863 4 


Philadelphia, West Phila. Bulletin, weekly. 
Circulation 5.000. James L. Waldin,publisher. 


Pittsburg. The United Pre "i Presbyterian. Weekl, 
circulation 1905, 21.36 me ” 


Seranton. Truth. Seera gireutation Sor 1906, 
14,126 copies daily, with a steady increase. 


Weat Chester. Local 
daily. W. HoH 


aie pt iy 

ndrpenden Has Chester Count; 

a eens To¥ tts field. Devoted 

. ae ‘oaane “hence 18 pb \home 

Chester County ie F eound 

in the 8 Styte magrieutural wealth. 

*. ork. Dispatch ‘and Daityy’  "Weerage For°v006, 
17.769 te av vasnodioni W 

MiewodR adt Yo gory 


News, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Williamsport, Grit. America’s Greutesi 
Family Newspaper. Average 1%6, 230.180. 
Smith & Thompson. Reps... New Yori and Chicago. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtueket. Evening Times. Aver, circulation 

For 196, 17.418 (sworn). 


Providenee. Daily Journal. 17.628 (@©0), 
Sundays, 20.888 (OO). Evening Bulletin’?. 78s 
averaye 196. Providence Journai Co.. pubs, 


Providence. Real Estate Register; finance, 
b’ld g, etc.: 2,528;sub’s pay 24 of total city tax. 

Weaterly. Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Aver. 1996, 
4.627. Largest circulation in Southern R. 1. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Oharieston. Kvening Post. Actual dy. aver- 
age for 196,4,474. December, 1906, 4.7 55. 


Columbia, State, Actual aver- 


GUAB age Jor 1906, dailyel 1.232 copies; 
AN . 
TEED semi-weekly, 2,625; Sunday (OO), 
1906, 12.228, 
mye To Herald. Actual ror 4 average 
Sor 1906, 2,18 December, 1906, 2,2 


TENN ESSEE. 


Chattanooga, News. Arer. 3 
mos, ending Dec. 31, 1906, 14.707. 


~_ ee ‘paper Dag 
Vv 





ng 
Assoc. Am. Adversssors. Carries 
more advg in 6 days than morn- 
ing paper7 days. Greatest Want 
Ad medium. Guarantees largest 
circulation or no pay. 
Knoxville Journal and Trib- 
Daily averaye year ending 
December 31, 196. 13.692. Daily 
aver. — 3 onthe : 1906, 15.24 
One of only pape 
the South, and only paper i 
Knoxviile awarded the Guarantee 
Star. The leader in news, circula- 
tion, influence and advertising patrunage. 
Knoxville. Sentinel. Daily av. for Dec.. 1906, 
12,002. Leads all Tennessse news| rs in 
amount of advertising carried during year 1906. 


Memphis. Commerc: lal Appeal. amy, , Sunday, 
weekly. «4 daily 38.927; Sunday 
58.236; weerlu, 80.585. Smith & Thompson, 
Representatives, N. Y. & Chicago. 

Memphis, Times, ey, Circulation year 
ending December, 1906, 2.940. 

Nashville. Banner, daily. Aver. for year 190°, 
8.772; “for 1904, 20.7083 for 1905, 80,227. 


TEXAS. 


Daily avera age Sor 
en and State cula- 
ff American 





Beaumont, Texas, Enterprise. Arerage 1905, 
5,487; present output over 10,000 guaranteed, 

El Paso. Herald. Av. Dec. 06, 6,888; Mer- 
chants’ canvass showed HERALD in 80g of El 
Paso homes, J.P. Smart, agt , N. Y. 

VERMONT. 

Barre. Times. Jaily. F.E. Langley. Aver. 1905, 
8.527; 1906,4. ae 

oo B.459.. Large 
1906. 8. le arpet 
tion. E. 
Advertisers, 

Mastgetien, Argus. Actual daily average 
1906, 3.280, 

Rutland. Herald. > Average 190k, 8,527. Av- 
erage 1905, 4,286. 

St. Albans. Messenger. daily. Actual average 
for 1905, 3,051. Jan , 1206 to Sept., 1906, 8.818. 
VIRGINIA. 

Danville, The Bee. Av. 196. 2.867. December, 

$908, 2,4¢%. Largest cir’n. Only eve’g puper. 
*hmond. News Leader. Sworn dy. av. 1906, 

28.117. Largest in Virginias and Carolinas. 
“Wineheater. Evg.. Star covers the richest sec- 
‘Hon of the Shenandoan Valley, Ar.cir. 8,158. 





WASHINGTON. 

Seattle, Post {we wk (0). 
Average for Jan., 1907, net—Suy: 
day, 38.815; Daily, 29.300. 

week rey 27.964. only m'n'g 
paper n Seattle; only guarantee: 
Gold Mark circulation in Was 
ington. FULL PAD, of superior 
value and greatest BUYING PowER, 


acoma, Ledger. . Average Jirst six mouths 


a, daily, 5,87 8; Sunday 21,111; wy. 9.642, 


Tacoma. News. Average 1906,16,109; Sat 
urday, 17.610, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg, Sentinel, gaily. R. E, Hornor 
pub. Averaye Jor 1905, 2.442 


Roncev erte. W. Va. News, wy. Wm. B. Blake 
& Son, pubs, Aver. ‘soe 2,220, 


WISCONSIN. 


Janeaville. Gazette. diy and s.-w'y. Circ'n< 
average 1906. duily 3. Bil: 3 semt~ weekly 2,688, 


Madisor State Journal, ‘dy. Circulation aver 
age 1905,3,452. Only afternoon paper. 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisconsin, a’y. Av. 1905, 
26.648; average 1906, 28.480 (6). 


Milwaukee. The Journal.ev’g, 
see 1106. 44,505: Dec... 1%6, 
157. The ad duily circu 
intion of The Milwaukee Journal 
1s double that of any other even 
ing and more than is the paid 
circulation of any Milwaukee 
Sunday newspaper. 


G@shkoah, Northwestern. daily. 
1906, 8.099. 


GUAR 
TEED 


olay 
TE to 


Average for 


Racine. Wis.. Eat. 1877. wy 
Actualaverage for 1905,41,74%, 

average for 1906, 48.449, 

Larger circulation in Wiscon- 

ote wea Adv, 

$3.50 an inch Mfice, Tem- 

le Ct. W.C. Richarason, Mor, 

Sheboygan, ati Journal. Arerage 19%, 

1,610. Only paper with telegraphic service. 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne. T: ribune. Actual daily average net 
for 1906, 5, 126; semi-weekly, 3,98. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Vancouver. Province. daily, Arerage for 
1906, 10,161: Jan.. 197, 12.441. H. DeClerque, 
U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York. 

Victoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. 
Co. Arerage for 1906. 4,592 ; Jan., 197, 4,986, 
U.S, Kep., H.'C. Fisher, New York. 

MANITOBA CAN. 

Pilg wy Free Press, daily and weekly. At- 

rage for 1906, daily, 84.559: daily op 14?, 
$o.8 868; wy. av. Sor mo mo. of Jan., 25.10 

Winnipeg, Der Nordwexten. aoa s Ger- 
man newsp’r, Av. 1906,16,177. Rates d6c. inch. 

Winnipeg, Telecram. Duily aver. December, 
21,787. Weekly. average, 20,000, Flat rate. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Malifax, Herald (© ©) and Evening Mail, 
Circulation, 1905, 15.558. Flut rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Teronto. Cavadian Impiement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Average for 1905, 6.088. 


Toronto, Canadian Motor, monthly. 
circulation for 196, 4,540, 


Sworn dailv circulation 


Average 


Toronto, The News, 
Sor the month of January, 1907,89,962, Adver- 
tising rate 56c. per inch, flat. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 
Meontreai. La Presse Pub. Co. 
Lta., publishers. Actual ai py Bain 1905. dazly 
96,77 31906, 100,087; weekly, 49,992, 
Montreal, Star. dy ly .& wy. Graham &Co. 4t. 
for 1904, dy. 56.795. 7, 125,240, Av. fur /w4, 
dy. 58.125; wy. 126,807, 
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lo ©) GOLD MARK PAPERS@O) 








Out of a grand total of 23,461 publications listed in the 1906 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 
per Directory, one hundred and fvurteen are distinguished from all the others by tne so-called gold 


marks (© ©). 





WASHINGTON, D. c, 
THE EVENING AND SUNDAY STAR (@O). 
Reaches 90% of the Washington homes. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA CONSTITUTIVON. Aver. 1905, Datly 
85,090(OO). Sunday 45,731, Wy,'04, 107.925. 


AUGUSTA CHRONICLE (@©). Only morning 
paper; 190) average 6.043, 


ILLINOIS, 
GRAIN DRALERS’ JOURNAL (OO), Chicago, 
prints more jas’ fi'd ads than all others inits line. 
THE INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, (© ©). Act- 
ualaverage circulation for 1905, 15,866. 


BAKERS’ HELPER (© ©), Chicago. only “Gold 
Mark” journal for baxers, Oldest, beat known. 


TRIBUNE (© ©). 
ceiving this mark, 
satisfactory results. 


Only paper in Chicago re- 
because TRIBUNE ads bring 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JONRNAL (© ©). 
Best paper in city ; read by vest people. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston, Am. Wool and Cotton Reporter. Rec- 
ognized organ of the cotten and woolen indus- 
tries of America (QO ©). 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT (OO). estab- 
lished 1830. The only gold mark daiiv im Boston 


TEXTILE WORLD RECORD (©©), Boston, is 
quoted at home and road as tre stanoard 
American textile journal. 

WORCESTER L'OPINION PUBLIQUE (© ©) is 
the leading French daily of New Engiand. 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(QO) Minneapolis, Minn ; $3 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journa! (@©). 


NEW YORK. 
Mm YORK TIMKS(©©). Daily city sales over 
BROOKLYN EAGLE (@©) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. ee ° 


THE POST EXPRESS (@©). Rochester, N. Y. 
Best advertising medium tn this section, 


ARMY AND NAVY JOURNAL (@©). First in 
its class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


ENGINEERING NEWS (@@).—The leading pa- 
perin the engineering world.—Heruld, Syracuse 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN (© ©) has the largest 
circulation of any technical paper in tue world. 


VOGUE (©) carried more advertising in 1906 
than any other standard magazine, wy. or mo, 


ELECTRICAT, REVIEW (@ ©) covers the field. 
ead and studied oy thousands. Oldest, ablest 
electrical weekly. 


HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 
In 1906, average issue, 20,791 (O©.) 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub.. 253 Broadway, N. Y, 


NEW YORK HERALD (@©). Whoever men- 
tions America’s lending newspapers mentions 
the New York HERALD first. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. ‘hese people read the 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE (© ©). daily and Sun- 
day. Established 1841. A conservative, clean 
ang up-to-date newspaper, whose readers repre- 
sent intedect and purchasing power toa bign- 
grade advertiser 


ELECTRICAL WORLD (@©@). Established 1874. 
The grest international weekly. Circulation 
audited, verified and certified by the Association 
of American Advertisers, Average weekly cir- 
cuiation first six months of 1906 was 18,865. 


Ome. 

CINCINNATI ENQUIRER (©©0). Great—i:flu- 
ential—of world-wide fame. Best aavertising 
medium in prosperous M:ddle West Rates and 
information supplied by Beckwith, N.¥.-Chicago, 


PRENNSYLVANIA, 


CARRIAGE MONTHLY (© ©). Phila. Technical 
journa,; 40 years; 1eading vehicle magazine 


THE PRESS (© ©) is Philadelphia's Great 
Home Newspaper, it 1s on t1e Roll of Honor and 
has the (marantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
parer Sworn circulation of The Waily Press, 
100,548: The Sunday Press, 137,863. 


THE PITTSBURG 
©® DISPATCH ‘® 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich. pro- 
ductive. Pittsburg fleid. (nly two-cent 
morning paper as:uring a prestige most 
proritable to advertisers wargest home 
delivered circwation in Greater Pittsburg. 














RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE JOURNAL (@©), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
THE STATE (@O©), Columbia, S.C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 
VIRGINIA. 


THE NORFOLK LANDMARK (@©) is the 
home paper of Norfolk, Va. That speaks volumes. 


WASHINGTON. 

THE POST INTELLIGENCER (@©). Only 
morning paper in Seattle. Oldest in State. A 
paper read ana respected by all classes. 

WISCONSIN, 


THE MIL‘VAUKEE EVENING WISCONSIN 
(©©). the only gold mark daily in Wisconsin. 
Less than one thousand of its readers take any 
other Milwaukee afternoon newspaper. 


CANADA. 


THE HAS 'FAX ARRALD (© ©) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL, Circwation 15.558, flat rate. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 


A Large Volume of Want Business is a Popular Vote for the 
Newspaper in Which It Appears. 








Advertisements under this 


heading are only desired from 


papers of the requisite grade and class. 





OULOKADYO, 
‘THE Denver Post, sunday edition. February 
10, 1907, contained 5,409 different classitied ads, 
a total of 119.2 columns. The lost is the 
Want medium of the Rocky Monntiin region. 
The rate for Want advertising in the Post is dc. 
per line eacb insertion, seven woras tothe line. 


CONNECTICCT. 
N ERIDEN, Conn.. MORNING RECORD: old es 
p\ tablished family newspaper; covers field 
60,000 high: class pop.; leading Want Ad paper. 
Classitiea rate, cent a word; 7 times. 5 cents a 
word. Agents Wanted, half a cent a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
TSF eye and SunpDay Star. Washington. 
© ©). carries DOUBLE the number of 
Want Ave of any other paper Rate lc. a word. 


GEORGIA. 
LASSIFIED advertisements in the lREss, of 
Savannah, Ga., cost one cent a word—three 
Insertions for price of two—six insertions for 
price of three. 


ILLINOIS. 
HE DAILY NEWS is Chicago’s “Want ad” 
Directory. 
HE Champaign NEws is the leading Want ad 
medium or Ventral Eastern Liinois. 


‘HE TRIBUNE publishes more classified ad 
vertising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


INDIANA. 
'MHE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS prints every day 
every week. every month and every year. 
more paid classified (want) advertisements than 
all the other Indianapolis papers combined. The 
total number it printed in 1906 was 315,300. an 
average of over 1,000 every day, which is 126,929 
more than ail tae other serlencacrasinacacins papers had. 


912% 


APOLIS STAR duri 


COLUMNS —232,635 LINFS—of Want 
Advertising GALNED bythe Inpran- 
he last six and a half 

. A record breaker in Newspaperdom. 
Possible because the STAR exceeds »ny paper in 
Indiana by over 13, 000 cirenlation, and 1s read by 
more than 400,000 peopie daily. Rates, 6c. per line. 


f lige HAUTE TRIBUNE. Goes into 82 per 
cent of the homes of Terre Haute. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


A= YREITE, Ardmore, Ind.Ter. Sworn cir- 
culation second in State. Populat rates. 


IOWA. 
f te Des Moines CAPITAL guarantees the lar- 
gest city oe hye largest total circulation 
in lowa. The W: give did re- 
turns always. the fom is 1 cent a word; by the 
month $1 per line. It is published six evenings 
a week; Saturday the big day. 





‘HE Des Moines REGISTER aND LEADER: onl, 
morning paper; carries more ‘‘want’”’ ac 
vertising than any other iowa newspaper. 
cent a word 


One 


KANSAS. 


PPEAL TO REASON, Girard, Kan; over 
300,000 weekly guaranteed 310 cenis a word. 


la Topeka — during past ten months 

nted 72,395 paid *‘Wants,’’ 10.637 more than 
allother Topeka daily my combined; 5c. line. 
Only Sunday paper. Largest circulation. 


MAINE. 


HK EVENING Exp carries more Want ads 


XPRESS 
than all other Portiand dailies comr ined, 


MARYLAND. 
f hiet Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. it is the 
recognized Want Ad medium o1 Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
'\HK Boston KVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing educations] medium in New England, 
It prints more advertisements of schools ana in- 
structors than all other ther Boston dailies combined 


te ve te He ok 


te bye BOSTON GLOBE, daily and Sunday, for 

ear 1906, printed a total of 444,757 paid 

° want das. There was a gain of 17, 530 over the 

Seed 1905, and was 201,569 more than any other 
Boston paper carried for the year 1 


He He He te He 


WORDS, 5 days, 2 cer 2% cents Dairy Enter 
PRISE, Brockton. Mass. Circulation, 10,00 


MINNESUTA, 


HE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNK is the recognized 
Want ad medium of Minneapolis, 


i ie Minneapolis Daily and Sunday Joury 
carries more classitied advertising than» 
other Minneapolis newspaper. No free Wa 
and no Clairvoyant nor objectionable med 
advertisements printed. Classified Wants prin: 
in pe amg 7 122,710 lines. Individual advertise 
ments, 18,345. 

’ > 

CIROLATN pnAe MixnvaPoLis TRIBUSE 
the oldest Minneapolis da 
and has over 100,000 sub-cribe 
It publixhes over 80 columns + 
Want advertisementsevery we 
at ful) price (average of tv 
pages a day): no free ads; pr 
covers both morning and e 
by Am. Newe- ing issues. Rate, 10 cents , 
puper Ditory line, Daily or Suntay 


MISSOURL. 
HE Joplin GioBe carries more WV «nt ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missoun 
combined, becauge it gives resuits. (ne cents 
word. Minimum. lic. 


f hikes Anaconda STANDAED is Montana's great 


“ Want-Ad” medium ; ic.a word. Average 
circulation (1906), 10,778 ; Sundar, 14,007 


NEBRASKA. 
INCOLN JOURNAL AND NEWS _ Jiaily aver’ 
age 1905, 27,092, guaranteed. Cent a word 


UA 
a 8! 
TEED 


NEW JERSEY. 


Ts NEWARK EVENING News is the * 
Want-ad Medium of New Jersey. 


ocognized 


Daily and 
00,000 Ger- 
r month. 


EWARK, N.J., FREIE ZEITUNG 
4 Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 
mans, One'cent per word : 8 cents p° 
NEW YORKER. 
‘,H# EAGLE has no rivals in 
classified business. 
A MBANY EVENING JOURNAL. Fastern N. Y's 
best paper for Wants and classifies ads. 
AILY ANGUS. Mount Vernon. N. Y. «rest 
est Want ad medium in Westebester Vounly. 


Brooklyn's 
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N EWBURGH DAILY NEWS, recognized leader 
in prosperous Hudson Valley. Circulation, 
Bore NEWS with over 95,000 circulation, 
isthe only Want Medium in Butfalo and the 
ag eed Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


poaeer’ INK, published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and leaaing ‘\antad medium for 
want ad meviums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing. typewritten cilcuiars, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, balf- 
tone making, and practivaliy anything whico 
interests and appeais to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified aavertisements. 20 cents 
a line per issue flat , six words to a line, 


\ ATERTOWN DalILy STANDARD. Guaran- 
teed daily average 1906, 7,000. Cent aword. 


OMIO. 
OUNGSTUOWN VinpicaToR—Leading “Want” 
medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA. 


fVHE OKLsHOMAN, Ota. City, 17,826. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Ukla. competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
fg’ Chester, Pa.. T1mEs carries from two to 
five times more ciassifiea ads than any 
otherpaper. Greatest circulation. 


GENERAL ADVERTISER. 


Philadelphia has a German popula- 
tion of over 350,000 (U. S. Census, 


1900), 
Th CERMAN DAILY 


GAZETTE covers this field thor- 
oughly. 
Sworn circulation, daily, 
51,508. 
Sworn circulation, Sunday, 


44,465. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


4 T= EVENING BULLETIN—By far the largest cir- 
culation and the best Want medium in R. I. 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
H& News AND COURIER (©O), Charlecton, 
8.C. Great Southern Want ad medium; Ic. 
a word; minimum rate 26c. 


ca Columbia STATE (O©) carries 
more Want ads than any other 


: : South Carolina newspaper. 


CANADA. 
A PRESSE. Montreal. Largest daily circula- 
tion in Cansca witnout exception. (Daily 
100.087. Saturdays 117,000—sworn to.) Carries more 
wantuds than any,French newspaper in the world 


HE DatLy TELVGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 

Wau’ ad 11edium ot the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up to-date paver of 
Eastean Canada. Want ads one cent a word. 
Mininnum charge 25 cents. 


[se Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 

advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The FAMILY HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
than any other weekly paper in Canada. 


TT hide ag Free Press carries more 
“Want” vertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertise.nents 
of this nuture than are contained inal) the other 
daily papers published in Western Canada 
combined. Moreover, the FRE PRESS Carries a 
larger volume of general advertising than any 
other daily paper in the Dominion. 
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AN ENGLISH COUPON SCHEME. 

The newest thing in coupon schemes 
to be tried on the long-suffering British 
public will go into effect with the be- 
ginning of the new year. , It is a co- 
operative arrangement by swenty-five 
manufacturing concerns whose wares 
do not compete with each other. As- 
sociated with them is the publishing 
house of Edward Lloyd, who owns 
Lloyd's Weekly News, the Daily 
Chronicle and the Reader of London. 

Each of the twenty-five manufac- 
turers takes space on one side of an 
alphabetically-indexed circular. The 
other side is devoted to a printed ex- 
planation of the scheme. 

The circulars are enclosed with the 
goods of the various firms and it is 
said that prizes aggregating £5,000 
will be paid to persons sending in the 
greatest number of complete sets of 
circulars. The Lloyds publish in their 
papers a coupon which is to be cut 
out and sent in lieu of the circular.— 
Fourth Estate. 


te 
LARGE VALUE; MODEST PRICE. 

SwarTHMorE, Pa., Feb.: 19, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

I trust you will not try to collect 
from me a bill covering “value rer 
ceived’ from reading the issue of 
Printers’ INK which you have recently 


sent me. I refer, of course, to the 
issue which deals particularly with 
school advertising. Certain questions 


on whch [| have for some time been 
unable to arrive at a definite conclu- 
sion, have been brought to a satisfac- 
tory settlement in my mind _ through 
reading the articles found in that num- 
ber. This does not mean that I al- 
ways agreed with the writers, but that 
the presentations of the various sub- 
jects were such as to clear them in 
my mind. Please put me on your reg- 
ular mailing list and send bill. Thank- 
ing you most heartily for your court- 
esy in sending me the copy, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
. H. ToMuinson, 
Swarthmore Preparatory School. 
—_—_—_—_———— on 


MAKING AN AD OF THE KAISER. 

It is hard to believe that the German 
Emperor has really interested himself 
in the oldgsquabble of two wine agents 
as to whit brand of champagne should 
be used for: advertising purposes at the 
launching of a yacht in the United 
States, and yet the cable dispatches 
gravely announce that the Ambassador 
from this country has fallen into seri- 
ous disfavor with the Kaiser because 
he presented at Court a man who was 
somehow connected with an_ episode 
which over here was regarded as im- 
portant only by those whose wine was 
and was not used. 

To be sure it was the emperor’s own 
yacht over which the rival agents 
squabbled, and it was a French cham- 
pagne that took the place of the Ger- 
man one that somehow got lost in the 
course of the proceedings of that re- 
mote day, but—oh, well, if the Kaiser 
is interested he is, and it wouldn’t 
be like him to pretend that he wasn’t 


when he was. Somebody should telf 
him, though that his rage now is a 
much better advertisement for the 


hated rival than was the original sub- 
stitution —New York Times. 
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Printers’ Ink 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Publishers. 


t@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, two dollars a year, one dollar for six 
months. On receipt of tive dollars four paid 
subscriptions, ~ent in at one time, wili be put 
down for one year each and a larger number 
at the same rate. Five cents a copy. Three 
dollars a hundred. Being printed from stereo- 
type plates, itis always erg to supply back 
numbers, if wanted in lots of 500 or more, but in 
all such cases the charge will be five dollars a 
hundred. 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Advertisements 20 cents a line, pear! measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines tothe page ($40). 

For specified position selected by the adver- 
tisers, if granted, aouvle price 1s demanded. 

On time contracts the lust copy is repeated 
when new copy faiis to come to haud one week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quaiter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure - the advertiser, 
and space used paid for pro 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a dine. 

Everything appearisg as reading matter is in- 
serted free. 

All advertisements must be handed in one 
‘Week in advance. 


OFFICE: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
Telephone 4779 Beekman. 
London Agent. F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C 








New York, February 27, 1907 








Goop nature in a merchant or 
his clerk is an inestimable asset. 
The opposite will destroy the 
value of much advertising. 


Success: A constant sense of 
discontent. broken by brief peri- 
ods of satisfaction on doing some 
special good piece of work.— 
Elbert Hubbard. 


AN advertisement may be good 
even if it is very long. But a 
diffuse, circumlocutory story, that 
does nothing but fill space, will 
repel the reader of it and dismiss 
possible patrons. 


An excellent almanac and 
handbook, issued by the Courier- 
News, Plainfield. N. J., covers 
the social. religious, political, 
athletic and other activities of its 
locality in a very comprehensive 
fashion, making a 96-page book 
that will not only be preserved 
by readers of the paper. but also 
one that could easily be used to 
demonstrate Plainfield’s’ import- 
ance to a national advertiser, 


IF you excite curiosity in your 
advertising, have something to 
warrant the liberty you take in 
doing it. 

No MAXIM has ever been more 
persistently misunderstood than 
Barnum’s saying that “the 
American people love to be hum- 
bugged.” Barnum did not mean 
absolutely cheated. What he dis- 
covered. was that they liked a 
little mysterious fooling, when 
what they got all around was the 
ticket’s full money’s worth. 


To Advertise “edd n g ements 
nave been made 
Homes. to show various 
types of suburban homes at the 
Homebuilders’ Exhibition to be 
held in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, in May. The “Home 
Magical” will be a modern dwell- 
ing equipped with all the latest 
electrical housekeeping devices. 
Adjoining this will be the “Home 
Beautiful,” showing every luxury 
and convenience that money can 
secure. Taking place just before 
the advent of warm weather, the 
“Cottage-by-the-Sea,”’’ showing the 
comforts destined for the summer 
resident, will attract no little at- 
tention. About the “Home Eco- 
nomical” is where the interest is 
going to center. No effort will 
be spared to make this exhibit ex- 
emplity economy with a degree 
of comfort and convenience that 
will make the most methodical of 
modern housekeepers gape in 
amazement. Here the builder and 
the home site developer will have 
plans and figures showing for 
how little and how easily a home 
may be secured. Articles that in 
any way pertain to the home; to 
getting the home and to getting 
to the home will b® shown, Tran- 
sit lines will show the facilities 
for reaching the various places, 
third-rail and overhead systems, 
elevated and tunnel routes, A 
great contour map that will be 
150 feet long will occupy the cen- 
ter of the hall. It will show 
Long Island and the adjacent 
shores, indicate the “lay-of-the- 
land,” the situation of the vari- 
ous properties, the railway lines, 
the trolleys, the ferries, and the 
tunnel and bridge connections all 
in exact reproduction. 
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N. W. Ayer & Son are renew- 
ing the Karo Corn Syrup adver- 
tising. 


Geo, B. VAN CLEVE is sending 
out copy for the Force of Life, 
Syracuse. 


N. W. Ayer & Son are sending 
out copy for the American Ex- 
press Company. 


PRESBREY is mailing 
advertising of 


RANK 
contracts for the 
the C. B. corsets. 

Tue Allen Advertising Agency 
is placing in State dailies the ad- 
vertising for Choate & Prentice, 
bankers. 

Tue La Crosse, Wis., Tribune 
and the Hannibal, Mo., Courier- 
Post have been added to the list 
of the Lee Newspaper Syndicate. 


H. C. FAULKNEer, special agent, 
New York City, has been ap- 
pointed northern representative 


of Mobile, Ala., Herald. 


On February 14 the Indian- 
apolis Star printed in excess of 
100,000 copies. The increase in 
circulation has been gradual, and 
was secured without premiums of 
any sort. 


A TIMELY advertised offering 
for Lincoln’s birthday was made 
by the A. D. Matthews’ Sons 
store, in Brooklyn. On that day 
cotton handkerchiefs printed with 
the Constitution of the United 
States were sold for five cents 


William H. Ran- 

Rankin kin, advertising 
Goes Higher. manager of the 
Home Magazine, has been put in 
charge, also, of the Reader, the 
other — Bobbs-Merrill magazine. 
The advertising organization will 
be continued although a closer 
working arrangement will be 
carried out. For March the 
ITome Magazine carries three 
times as much advertising as in 
March, 1906, and the Reader has 
doubled the amount in the same 
period, 
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In the reorganization of Suc- 
cess’s advertising department, 
Frederic L. Colver has placed 
the Chicago office in charge of 
Robert G. Gould, for five years 
the western representative of 
Doubleday, Page & Co. Mr. 
Gould’s place is to be taken by 
Russell Doubleday, brother of 
Frank N. Doubleday. Russell 
Doubleday was formerly on the 
advertising staff of the Forum, 
resigning to go with his brother 
when the latter formed the pres- 
ent firm. He has been active in 
building up the company’s maga- 
zines, and will take charge of the 
western interests of the Double- 
day, Page & Co. book department 
in addition to those of the maga- 
zines. 


After a week’s 
Ralph Tilton sickness from 
Dead. pneumonia, Ralph 
Tilton died at his home, 736 West 
End Avenue, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 16. Mr. Tilton was one of 
the foremost figures in advertis- 
ing affairs, and had few peers as 
a copy man. The only son of 
Theodore Tilton, he began busi- 
ness life with a nine-year service 
at the Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. 
store, Chicago, as buyer and ad- 
vertising manager. There he 
started one of the earliest depart- 
ment store mail-order sections. 
From Chicago he went to the 
Curtis Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, in advertising and editorial 
capacities, and then to the Cen- 
tury Dictionary. After a short 
period as advertising manager of 
“Force” he became associated 
with the Butterick publications, 
rising to the post of advertising 
director and editor. A year ago 
this connection terminated, and 
since that time Mr, Tilton had 
worked with Street & Finney, 
handling the campaign of the 
Gillette safety razor, and also the 
advertising for the Century Dic- 
tionary under the Cosmopolitan’s 
management. Mr. Tilton’s father 
is still living in Paris, past sev- 
enty. He leaves a wife, a nine- 
year-old daughter and two sisters, 
Funeral services were held Feb- 
ruary 18 at the “Little Church 
Around the Corner.” 
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J. WALTER THOMPSON, 
will handle the Pabst 
business in the future. 


Chicago, 
brewing 


Tue Dorland Agency, Atlantic 
City, has secured the account of 
the Darracq Motor Car Company. 


Atlantis, the Greek daily pub- 
lished in New York, has issued 
an English-Greek and Greek- 
English dictionary of over 500 
pages, which is being used to in- 
crease the size of the subscription 
list. 


Work has sinaten on a fifteen- 
story annex to the New York 
W orld’s building, to stand in the 
rear of the main structure on 
Park Row. Large alterations 
will be made in the latter to bring 
the two in harmony and give bet- 
ter facilities. 


The Oakland, 
nia, Herald issued, on 
February 2, a special 
edition commemorating 
the half century achieve- 
ment of that city. Lhe issue 
contained 110 pages and was the 
largest paper ever issued in that 
city. To the regular circulation 
of 26,000 copies were added over 
100,000 additional. 


Califor- 
UA 
ot NY 
TEED 


Two _ interesting 
Calendar variations in cal- 
Points. endar advertising 
called forth by the Little 
Schoolmaster’s recent article on 
this subject. The Frank M. 
Acton Co., printers, Philadelphia, 
mailed eleven folders, the last 
with a detachable card upon 
which request for a calendar 
could be made. The calendars 
mailed were mounted on a stiff 
card, and in the latter were two 
pockets, filled with mailing cards 
upon which a request for a solici- 
tor to figure on work could be 
sent with little writing. The cir- 
cular department of the American 
Book Company, New York, sends 
out yearly 200000 educational 
calendars to school teachers, on 
the back of the leaves for each 
month being valuable national 
and educational statistics. 


are 
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Tue Philadelphia Bulletin ob- 
served Lincoln’s Birthday by 
sending out a card-board folder, 
containing an embossed design, 
with a portrait of Lincoln, and 
also a detailed statement of the 
Bulletin’s circulation for January. 
The figures show an average of 
238,111, and would have passed 


the 240,000 mark but for the small 
sales on the first day of the year, 


After several 
Chicago Agency |. anges of name 


Assigns. the Painter- 
Tobey-Jones advertising agency, 
Chicago, has gone into the hands 
of a receiver. Says the Com- 
mercial Union: 


The agency ig 3 formerly operated 
by S. C. Painter, C. Harry Tobey and 
W. M. Jones, as principal stockholders. 
About a year ago Messrs, Painter and 
Tones disposed of their common _ stock 
in the company to C. H. Tobey, C. 
H. M. Tobey and Frank H. Tobey but 
retained the preferred stock held by 
them and -retired from the agency 
which formerly bore their names. 

the business was continued by the 
Messrs. Tobey under the former name 
until November last, when it was de- 
cided that a new corporation be form- 
ed under the name of the Tobey <Ad- 
vertising Agency, the indebtedness of 
the Painter-Tobey-Jones Company to 
be liquidated and the business closed. 

Messrs. Painter and Jones, however, 
as holders of preferred stock, were not 
satisfied with the arrangement made 
by the directors of the company and 
announced to iMr. C. H. Tobey their 
dissatisfaction, with an intimation that 
they would place a receiver in charge 
to protect their interests. 

Mr. Tobey thereupon, as a director 
and officer of the Painter-Tobey-Jones 
Company, made a voluntary  assign- 
ment of the business to Walter A. 
Frost, with assets scheduled at $50,000 
and liabilities at $20,000, the assign 
furnishing bonds to the amount. of 
$80,000. 

A bill for receiver and injunc- 
tion was recently filed by Charles S. 
Painter, his wife, and Edna J. Tobey, 
stockholders in the Painter-Tobey-Jones 
Company, and Edwin Day was ap- 
nointed as such bv Judge Dupuy. In 
consequence of the injunction proceed- 
ings the ‘lobey Advertising Agency 
has secured new quarters, taking the 
entire ninth floor of the building at 
356 Dearborn street, the former address 
of both companies, which it is proceed: 
ing to furnish and where it will be 
located. 

While there is no charge of insolv- 
ency and which the schedule of assets 
and liabilities would show was cor- 
rect, as well as the fact that the pre- 
ferred stock has paid a nice dividend, 
there are creditors who are becoming 
anxious over the muddled state of af- 
fairs and threaten legal proceedings to 
protect their interests. 
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Wuen John R. McLean ac- 
quired an interest in the owner- 
ship of the Washington, D, C., 
Post, one of the editors prophe- 
sied that in three months the 
Wilkins family would sink out of 
sight, so far as exercising any in- 
fluence on the control. Later the 
same man was heard to assert 
that his error consisted in allow- 
ing too much time. It came 
about, he said, in less than three 
days. 


Tue Richmond, Va, News- 
Leader numbers its pages not by 
figures but by spelling out the 
words. It impresses one as 
novel and not a bad idea. It 
would he hard to find another 
American city of a hundred thou- 
sand people whose newspaper 
field is so adequately filled as is 
that of Richmond, with its re- 
spectable and excellent Times- 
Dispatch in the morning and its 
lower-priced but in no way in- 
ferior evening competitor the 
News-Leader. The younger 
Evening Journal, established in 
1905, is also a paper deserving of 
commendation. 











The great James- 
The Jamestown, Exhibition 


May, and to which the U. S. 
Government has loaned $1,000,000, 
is not to be held at Jamestown, 
which is practically no town at 
all, but fifty miles away at a point 
on Hampton Roads, where the 
James River unites with Chesa- 
peake Bay and forms one of the 
grandest harbors in the world. 
Here during the civil war was 
fought the first battle of iron- 
clads, when the little Monitor dis- 
comforted the triumphant Merri- 
mac. And here will ride, next 
summer, representatives of the 
navies of the world, forming, we 
are told one of, maybe, the very 
grandest exhibit of war vessels 
that has ever been made. Fortress 
Monroe, partially commands the 
entrance of Chesapeake Bay, by 
which ships must approach 
Washington and Baltimore; close 
by is Hampton, where the co- 
education of negro and Indian 
boys and girls proceeds at the in- 
stitute, founded forty years ago 


by General Armstrong. West- 
ward, maybe ten miles away, is 
Newport News, the terminus of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, a prosperous city of 20,000 
people whose exports already ex.. 
ceed $20,000,000 a year. ‘Thirty 
years ago its site was nothing but 
farm lands. As far to the south 
lies Norfolk with 50,000 people 
and Portsmouth close by with 
15,000 more, being to Norfolk 
something like what Brooklyn is 
to New York City; and Allegheny 
to Pittsburg. These several places 
in close proximity form the 
greatest aggregation of popula- 
tion to be tound at any point on 
the Atlantic or Gulf Coast line 
between the Hudson and the Rio 
Grande del Norte. 

Norfolk is the journalistic 
source of supply for the people of 
this region, and issues four daily 
papers to meet the demand, viz. 
Virginian-Pilot and ZL anamar k 
every morning and Dispatch and 
Public Ledger every evening. The 
last named is the only one that 
refrains from making known the 
amount of its daily issue. The 
two morning papers pursue a 
policy common in the southern 
States, and wholly unknown in 
the northern, of getting out a 
paper every Sunday and issuing 
none at all on Monday, 


Tue Pacific Coast Advertising 
Men’s Association held its winter 
convention at Spokane, January 
26th and 27th. Delegates were 
present from California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho 
and British Columbia. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 
President, R. M. Hall, Portland, 
Ore.; secretary and treasurer, L. 
R. Mertz, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
vice-president for Oregon, W. J.. 
Hofman; vice-president for 
Washington, Alexander Green; 
vice-president for Idaho, J. 
Rohrabacher; vice-president for 
California, H. P. Stabler; vice- 
president for Montana, Robert 
Haydn; vice-president for British 
Columbia, Herbert Cuthbert. The 
delegates were banqueted by: the 
Spokesman-Review at the Spo- 
kane Hotel one evening and by 
the Spokane Chronicle another 
evening. 
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SPHINX CLUB PROCEED- 
INGS. 


The eighty-fourth dinner of 
the Sphinx Club was held at the 







































































Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on the 
evening of February 12. Presi- 
dent Gibson occupied the chair. 
The topic for discussion was, 
“should the Publishers  discon- 
tinue Advertising Agents’ Com- 
missions.” 








J. A. Richards was the first 
speaker of the evening. He said: 
If, in considering this question, each 
man, whatever his relation to it, thinks 
of it with reference to the ultimate 












































good of the business of advertising, he 
may reach a different conclusion than 
if he views it simply wth reference to 











his own selfish interests at the moment. 
Perhaps you may find, in the conclu- 
sions which I shall offer you, that [ 
have come along the way of self inter- 
est more than | should have done, and 
if so, you will readily recognize that 
there has no temptation taken me ex- 
cept that which is common to man. At 
the same time, I may fairly say that 
it has been my study for a long time 
to consider my relation to my profes- 
sion in the light of its greatest utility, 
as I believe all right-minded advertis- 
ing men are doing, because in this way 
they hope to deserve that financial re- 
ward which they reap, while in_ the 
meantime conscious of having benefited, 
to the greatest extent, those whom they 



























































































































































have attempted to serve. 

But considering the question as a 
present and a future one, let us see 
what the past has brought us. The ad- 
vertising agent is the center of the 
discussion to-night, as I take it. No, 








this is not so—the advertiser must haye 
his circle of interests carefully guard- 
ed, for he is after all the ultimate pay- 
er of bills; ‘again the periodical has 
its rights in the discussion. But super- 
fically at least, the awarding of the sub- 



























































ject to us three advertising agents, who 
ete been selected to open the dis- 
cussion, renders the attitude of the 
advertising agency of apparent chief 
importance. 

The advertising agency began by 
representing the publication. 








In the early days when our Brother 
Rowell and a few other men, no longer 
living, announced themselves as adver- 
tising agents, the newspapers very 
properly looked to these few-and-far- 
between agents as their representatives; 
and faithfully did they represent them, 
no doubt, and there was then no ques- 
tion as to who was benefited by the 
agent’s work. It was in this way that 
advertising agencies grew and multi- 
plied until questions began to arise, 
hecause of the growing number of me- 
diums. about the relative value of this 
periodical for that class of advertising; 
and then the rate charged by the pa- 
pers became a factor in the question, 
and soon it was recognized that the 
way in which an advertiser talked to 
the constituency he addressed in news- 
paper or magazine (for the magazines 
had taken to sharing the advertiser’s 
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appropriation by this time)—it was 
recognized, I say, that the matter an 
advertiser used was something of very 
great importance; also the method of 
his approach in head line, illustration 
and all that sort of thing. 


his soon developed the advertising 
writer. Yes, there was one, the father 
of us all, and so well known is he 


that I need not even mention his name. 
There foilowed a few others of us for 
a while and then a mighty uprising 
among the tribes of young college men, 
and the bright idea individual and the 
smart aleck from anywhere, and finallv 
that rich vintage of Advertising school 
graduates. 

Pretty soon the advertising agencies 
became impressed with the fact that all 
this—copy, matter, medium and method 
—were subjects that they ought to 
grapple with, and then they began to 
thnk of serving the advertiser, and 
that idea grew and we agents had to 
become janus-like individuals, with 
faces both ways. And then: some of 
us said, “No, we won’t do that, it’s too 
hazardous and it isn’t good business. 
We'll choose between our two masters,” 
and having good scriptural authority 
for the statement that a man cannot 
serve God and mammon, some of us 
came clearly to the determination to 
devote our services to the advertiser 
exclusively, forgetting that we re- 
ceived commissions from the newspa- 
pers or magazines. ‘“‘lorgetting?” Oh, 
no, we never. could and never did for- 
get, and for very good ‘reasons; the 
periodicals never permitted us to for- 
get and we don’t blame them either for 
keeping our attention turned that way 
every once in a while. 

Now let us start back at the begin- 
ning of things with the newspaper. 

At first, it had no advertising mana- 

ger, simply a publisher, but competition 
among the different periodicals that 
presented themselves for the favor of 
the advertisers ge that an’ ad- 
vertising manager appointed for 
each periodical and “aa : keep his 
eye on the field. At first he was office 
man, outside man, letter writer, circu- 
lar producer and everything else com- 
bined. This didn’t last long, for every 
medium got keenly after the advertis- 
ing appropriation of every advertiser 
it thought at all possible, and the adver- 
tising manager employed an assistant, 
an outside man, and then another and 
another; branch offices of the different 
periodicals were established in the dif- 
ferent cities, and where that was not 
profitable the special agent*came along 
and acted as the representative of a 
group of periodicals, and thus a_net- 
work of spccial solicitation in behalf of 
every worthy medium in the country 
was instituted, which system we have 
to-day. And ‘with all this the period- 
ical still looked upon the advertising 
agent as its agent, although ‘it has 
come to admit that in reality he must 
be the servant of the advertiser. And 
this brings the newspaper side of the 
situation down to date as well as that 
of the advertising agency. 

Now about the advertiser—how did 
he_ start? 

He began courageously writing his 
own copy, putting his cards in the pa- 
per, either direct or through the adver- 
tising agent. He saw the development 
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of the printing art, the growth of the 
opportunity tor imparting intelligent 
information ccncerning his goods; he 
broad-mindedly sought all the help he 
could get; he called in an advertising 
agent and asked him a lot of questions 
and gave him a lot of work and in- 
cidentally asked him how much of the 
newspap.r’s commissions — but __ stop, 
we'll draw the veil just here for the 
present, for this chapter was never 
creditable either to advertising agent, 
newspaper or advertiser, and all had 
a hand in it. But with all the blun- 
dering and all the fault-finding and all 
the meanness which poor human nature 
continually indulges in,.the great busi- 
ness of advertising proceeded, pro- 
gressed, developed, succeeded and es- 
tablished itself far, beyond the expec- 
tations of those who looked at it twen- 
ty years ago. ‘To-day I believe that 
advertising is destined to become the 
most economical and satisfactory means 
of distribution of goods or service 
that can be found, and while I am 
glad to announce myself the veriest 
optimist concerning the future ot the 
profession, I came here to-night to 
answer the question proposed for dis- 
cussion with A POSITIVE YES. 

I believe that it is to the best inter- 
ests of advertiser, periodical and agent 
that the publisher should discontinue 
giving the agent’s commission. I will 
discuss the question for a few moments 
from three view points—financial, pro- 
fessional and moral. 

First then, if you please, how will 
the advertiser benefit by the withdraw- 
al of commissions? Why, when the 
discount shall have been withdrawn, 
the periodical in each case can afford 
to make a corresponding decrease in 


price to the advertiser. In other words, 
the withdrawal of commissions should 
by a reduction 


be followed immediate] 
of rates. This would encourage, the 
advertiser and make it entirely optional 
with him whether he should employ 
an agent’s services or establish his own 
advertising department and employ his 
own advertising help and snap _ his 
fingers at the agency. So, my friends, 
I want to look this question squarely 
in the face;. the advertiser’s financial 
interests on the one hand and the 
newspaper’s financial interests on the 
other ought to determine this matter 
very largely, and I am not enough 
concerned in the financial interests of 
the advertising agent at the present 
moment to give much consideration to 
the question of his ultimate life and 
prosperity. 

No, I don’t forget that at the pres- 
ent time he is placing ninety per cent, 
perhaps, of the general advertising 
which reaches the different mediums 
of the country, but I do want to have 
the anomalous condition stopped which 
now makes many an advertiser place 
his business with an agent for the sole 
reason of getting a reduction in com- 
missions. I think there would be no 
dispute that if the commissions were 
withdrawn from the advertising agent 
and the rate of the periodicals de- 
creased—as it well might in propor- 
tion—that ‘the advertiser at least would 
not suffer financially. And if the re- 
sponse be made that if he were tempt- 
ed to do without the valued aid of the 
agent he might suffer far more than 
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under the old system, I reply, he need 
not forsake the agent and it is the 
agent’s business to see that he doesn’t, 
and if he does forsake him for a time 
he’ll return with a greater zest after 
a while. 

To discuss the question of the finan- 
cial well-being of the periodicals if the 
commissions were withdrawn seems 
scarcely necessary. Certainly, their 
well organized system of canvass, their 
solicitors, special agents, special and 
general advertising, gives them oppor- 
tunity for securing all they ought to 
have without the advertising agency 
system specially working for them; 
and if not, let them get more men or 
devise other means; for surely under 
the plan proposed their rates will not 
be cut unless they cut them. 

Will they tell us they need the ad- 
vertising agents in-their employ? 

I don’t believe they will, unless the 
agcnt stands up with clenched fists 
and says, ‘‘Here, don’t you dare go 
back on us; we'll cut you oft of so- 
and-so’s list if you do. 

Will the advertiser appeal to the 
paper for the continuance of the pres- 
ent system? Only so far as he is in- 
terested in getting a slice of that pres- 
ent commission which he couldn’t get 
in any other way—and as big a slice 
as possible. On the other hand, hasn’t 
he, the advertiser, been found over and 
over again running around to the back 
door of the paper, saying, we want to 
cut out the agent; you give us the 
agent’s commission and ‘we'll give you 
a contract. And would he not get all 
the agent’s commission if the plan we 
suggest was adopted and a_ reduced 
price made by reason of the withdrawal 
of commissions? 

How is the magazine or newspaper 
advantaged by all this juggling of its 
rates, which the commission makes pos- 
sible? ‘But,” say some advertising 
agents, “‘we give the customer all the 
commissions now and charge him an 
agreed upon percentage for our ser- 
vices.” Well, this practically solves 
the question as far as such agents are 
concerned, and yet it is not very reput- 
able from the standpoint of the period- 
icals. Why let others give away- that 
which you could give away yourself, 
Mr. Newspaper Man? Why lose all 
credit of making a low rate and get 
all the discredit of having your rates 
monkeyed with? 

The anomalous position of the peri- 
odical is often seen under the present 
régimé. In the first place, it has an 
elaborate system of covering the coun- 
try to get all the business possible, 
solicitors, special agents, letter writing 
and advertising generally. A customer 
looms up on the horizon and the peri- 
odical gets after him, gets him inter- 
ested. After a while the customer re- 
fers him to an agent who is supposed 
to be working in the interest of the 
periodical, inasmuch as he _ receives 
commissions on other business placed 
in the periodical; but lo, and_ behold, 
Mr. Agent is antagonistic; the pub- 
lisher has to put up a fight and if 
the issue be against him certainly -he is 
not happy, and justly or unjustly 
thinks the agent hasn’t played him fair. 
Now, this wou!d all be done away with 
if it were thoroughly recognized that 
the professional agent had but one 
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master and didn’t need to consider the 
paper at all except in the light of his 
chent’s best interest. It seems to me 
that the paper itself would tar more 
certainly get its deserts at the hands 
ef the customer and agent if there were 
but two parties to the contract, the ad- 
vertiser and HIs agent, as counsel on 
the one side, and the periodical on the 
other. Yes, I emphasized the personal 
pronoun intentionally tor under the 
proposed plan the agent would be HIs 
(the customer’s) ‘agent. 

But now, financially considered, how 
will the agent fare? 

My answer is he will fare as best he 
can, and that’s the way he ought to 
fare. He will sell his services to the 
advertiser who wants skill and experi- 
ence for what his skill and _experi- 
ence are able to command, and know- 
ing fully who his master is—his client, 
patron, customer, or whatever—he_ will 
set to work to make his skill and ex- 
perience net this customer the largest 
possible returns and so continue his 
services on a scale commensurate there- 
with. 

But this question of the agent’s 
financial reward brings us to the pro- 
fessional side of the whole discussion 
and when we say professional we mean 
the advertising agent as a professional 
man. 

Gentlemen, the man who has been, 
through a series of years, a practical 
student of applied advertising, who has 
handled appropriations, who has fought 
with the tinancial beasts of the busi- 
ness at Ephesus, or at New York, who 
has studied a hundred and one differ- 
ent businesses with the view of market- 
ing the goods to be sold through ad- 
vertising, who has met manufacturer, 


merchant, publisher, advertising solici- 
tor and special agent, and studied the 


whole bunch—the man who has thus 
put in a series of years and done so 
conscientiously, earnestly and with 
some measure of success—that man is 
entitled to be enrolled in the learned 
profession of advertising and to be ac- 
corded all the privileges, opportunities 
and emoluments which such work and 
such enrollment should give him. What 
does he want but a chance to make 
himself useful to more manufacturers 
and more merchants in the sale of 
their excellent goods? What does he 
want but the opportunity to put his 
own price upon his own labor and his 
own services? What is he looking for 
but the chance to be a_ professional 
man in the highest sense of that word 
and with all its possibilities for 
wards of many kinds? 

Time and again I have seen men of 
our guild in a single day and by a 
single stroke make a suggestion which 
has been the foundation of the fortune 
of their clients, and while I know how 
difficult it is to charge for such in- 
tangible service, yet I verily believe 
that the large fees pail eminent law- 
yers are extravagant -and well-nigh un- 
reasonable when the service rendered 
is compared with work done by an ad- 
vertising agent, for which nothing at 
all seal be charged because the ser- 
vice was considered a part of what was 
coming to the customer in return for 
the commission allowed by the paper, 
and even sometimes but a part of that 
commission. Nay, nay, gentlemen, you 
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let the professional advertising man 
come out from behind the protection 
which he has _ fondl thought the 
agent’s commission afforded him—let 
him come out, say, and stand in the 
open and make a just charge for pro- 
fessional services and he’ll prosper or 
starve, and in either case he’ll have 
the logic of the situation with him and 
he'll know why he made this charge 
and why that one, and he will make 
all he ought to make. and, if he be of 
the starving kind, it will be because 
he has not been rendering an adequate 
service and for the first time finds it 
out. 

Too many times+I have heard the 
complaint, “Oh, the advertising agency 
service is a fake.” commissions 
were withdrawn we would hear much 
less of this for the agent would get 
busy and make good. I assure you I 
do not forget that a new régime would 
make heart-breaking readjustments cer- 
tain, but with reference to them am 
looking through what seems to me tem- 
porary hardships, to the ultimate good 
of a business already enormous, even 
somewhat unwieldy and needing for its 
continued prosperity the most logical 
and far-sighted policy. 

desire for my friends, and for my 
enemies, too, if I have any in the 
business, a fair and free field to ex- 
ploit their professional services to the 
advertiser; to take whatever level of 
honor or of financial reward their ser- 
vices entitle them to in the same way 
as lawyers, doctors and other profes- 
sional men do; and if it be objected 
that there is a phase of the business 
different from that of the learned pro- 
fessions I have mentioned, in that the 
advertising agent is responsible for the 
account of the advertiser to the peri- 
odical, I would say that I will forego 
that privilege, or if I assume it, will 
simply .ask a brokerage for so doing. 
But I confess that it is not a pleasure 
to me (and perhaps I speak for some 
others in the profession) to receive 
letters from the advertising depart- 
ments of the different periodicals, tell- 
ing me that I ought not make less than 
fifteen per cent on my business; that I 
cannot live and do business for less 
and therefore they have magnanimously 
concluded to allow me this fifteen per 
cent commission, provided I won’t cut 
their rates to my customer. This seems 
to be a little too much like cracking a 
whip over our heads and setting a 
price for our services, perhaps far be- 
neath what we think Ser are worth, 
and it may be, far more than they are 
worth, on the other hand. 

But there is no hope of putting the 
advertising business in the category of 
the professions where it belongs, while 
the strong mercantile element of com- 
missions from the periodicals is re- 
tained. ‘the law would not continue 
to occupy its high place if the im- 
portant cases went to the men who 
took them on contingent fees. When 
we want a lawyer for something im- 
portant we don’t go to the contingent 
fee kind, and the advertiser will esteem 
more highly the professional services 
of his advertising agent when he ceases 
to receive commissions from the seller 
of space. 

One very certain effect of the 
change, if it were made, would be that 
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men who receive recognition as ad- 
vertising agents solely because they 
have made arrangements with two or 
three advertisers to divide commissions 
and so receive a moderate salary from 
tne combined account, would have to 
find some other way of earning a living, 
and this would be to their advantage 
as well as to the advantage of the 
profession; for, when a newspaper on 
the one hand and an advertiser on the 
other looks upon him as a mere me- 
chanical go-between he should not be 
dignified with the title of advertising 
agent, if that means anything pro- 
fessional whatever. a. 

The “system” of agent’s commissions 
is not a system at all and the confu- 
sion it makes is one of the gravest 
practical objections to it. If all peri- 
odicals allowed all properly | credited 
agents a uniform commission and 
never extended the privilege to cus- 
tomers, much annoyance and_ embar- 
rassment would be saved. As it is, an 
agent serving a customer has in one 
case an uniustly large commission 
which he pockets with a blush, in an- 
other case a moderate commission, 
which seems equitable to everybody, 
while still another periodical may 
actually sell space cheaper to the cus- 
tomer than to the agent. This does not 
help in the consideration of periodicals, 
on their merits. : 

It is said that the agent creates busi- 
ness for the periodical and_ therefore 
he should receive compensation from 
it. 1 contend that the agent creates 
business for himself, If he digs out 
any nugget of new business from the 
mass and shapes it, it is in his own, 
and in the advertiser’s interests and he 
will get from the advertiser the pay 
inasmuch as he, the ad- 
vertiser, if he has enough confidence 
in the agent to act upon his plans, 
won’t be able because of Jack of ex- 
perience, to get along without him and 
will be glad to pay him what he is 
worth, 

Again, the absurdity of this claim for 
eommissions is apparent when it is car- 
ried out to its final analysis. If the 
advertiser who began, we might say, 
in the magazines, should start doing 
business with the newspapers, no mat- 
ter whether or not he places his ac- 
count direct with the latter class of 
periodicals, the agent might go to the 
newspaper publisher and say, “I am 
entitled to commissions on this; I dug 
this man out, started him, created his 
business.” ' 

And now, there is a moral side to 
these questions and to this I call your 
attention for a few moments in con- 
clusion. What right has a newspaper 
or periodical to pay me for services 
which I do not render, and how am I 
to resist constantly the temptation to 
faver this, that or the other periodical 
that pays me_a little more. commissions 
than another? Does the publisher sa 
in reply, ‘You guarantee the account.” 
I answer, “It isn’t worth the commis- 
sion paid; if the guarantee is all you 
want. make me a broker. If I don’t 
wish to be one, give your five per cent 
for cash to the advertiser, and let it 
stop there.” 

@n the other hand, what right has 
the custome: to say to me, “What pro- 
portion of the agent’s commission will 


for his work, 
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you allow me?” And if I say I will 
give him all, am I doing justice to the 
newspaper in that way? Am not 
practically cutting the newspaper’s rate? 

Or again, how am I likely to hold 
an even balance of mind and judgment 
when so many conflicting elements en- 
ter into the question? Haven't the 
newspapers and magazines sufficiently 
confident representatives to take care 
of their interests, and would I not be 
a better buyer of space for my client, 
or customer, if I could sail into the 
newspapers and do my level best to 
get what financial advantage I could 
from them, understanding that it wasn’t 
a commission account to me, but a 
rate which either the size or the qual- 
ity of the contract demanded? 

And who among us _ advertising 
agents is placed entirely above suspi- 
cion when we advocate this, that or 
the other course, in view of the con- 
flicting interests? We are supposed to 
serve our customers, the newspapers 
and ourselves. It is bad enough to 
have to honestly determine as between 
the customer and ourselves, but when 
the newspaper comes in for its share 
of consideration there is no easy time 
of it for the agent on the score of 
conscience and good service. 

Who wouldn’t be better off if the 
agent could market his services for 
what they are intrinsically worth, ir- 
respective of commissions? Do_ you 
say he practically does so now? I[ 
must deny it, because a good many 
agents are telling the customer that 
their services cost the advertiser noth- 
ing, and that the periodical pays the 
bill. This is, in the first place, dis- 
honest, and in the second place gives 
many a low grade advertising agent 
an advantage which he ought not to 
have. 

I declare then, as my conviction, that 
all reputable advertising agencies 
would be better off with the opportun- 
ity to dispose of their services in a 
profitable manner if the agent’s com- 
missions were withdrawn. 

If the advertising agencies deny this, 
is it because their business is so large 
that they fear the diminution of profit 
when it is squarely put up to them to 
charge for services, as services, and if 
this is so are they not getting more 
now than their services are worth? Do 
they need the nrotection of the agent’s 
commission to market their services to 
the best advantage? I think better of 
my friends in the business than this. 

But now, gentlemen, who does the 
agent represent under the present 
plan? If he. says unqualifiedly the 
paper, he properly becomes an object 
of suspicion when he comes around 
offering his services to the customer. 
If he says, I represent the advertiser, 
well, then let the advertiser, in whose 
service he is working, pay him. If he 
says, “I try to represent both,” why 
not get af by both? Or, if he says, 
“IT could be happy with either were 
other dear charmer away,” he will re- 
member that both are jealous of his 
attentions and will keep a suspicious 
eye on him. 

And now, I am very well aware that 
the change which I am advocating can- 
not be made successfully in a helter- 
skelter fashion. In .other words, | it 
cannot be done by..a paper_here and 
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a magazine there and another one yon- 
der coming to the conclusion to with- 
draw commissions from advertising 
agents. This was the rock upon whicn 
Mr. Munsey split, and the agency situ- 
ation is even stronger now than it was 
then. But it can be brought about by 
a joint and sincere action on the part 
of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association and the Quoin Club, at the 
request, if you please, of the adver- 
tising agencies. If the entire member- 
ship of each of these great organiza- 
tions would say, “We will do it,” it 
can be done and I confess that I would 
be pleased to see that day. 

Finally, I believe as I said at the 
outset, that the periodical and the ad- 
vertiser both need us, the advertising 
agent; the periodical in order to pre- 
vent chaos and to preserve that bal- 
ance that over zealous solicitation on 
the part of different publications is apt 
to disturb; and to prevent failure of 
advertising campaigns built up by the 
superficial counsel of those who want 
the largest share of the appropriation 
for their own periodical. I believe we 
are, and have been, a restraining in- 
fluence on the rapacity of publishers 
and have earned and will earn our just 
reward, from whosoever’s hand it 
comes, in the expenditures we have pre- 
vented oftentimes, as much as in those 
we have made. 

Again, I believe that the advertiser 
needs us. The bigger the problem of 
advertising becomes, the more multi- 
tudinous the number of mediums and 
the greater the competition among sim- 
ilar lines of goods, the more will he 
need us. We shall not lack employ- 
ment if we are honest, earnest, indus- 
trious and skillful. 


H. M. McKinney of the Ayer 
Agency spoke as follows: 


The subject assigned is so wide, so 
large in all of its possibilities, in all 
of its necessities, that it is utterly im- 
possible to discuss all of its important 
points in any one evening. The ques- 
tion only relates properly to the adver- 
tising agent and the newspaper. It 
leaves out altogether from the discus- 
sion the relation of the advertisin 
agent to the advertiser. That, of itself, 
is a theme fully as large and of as 
great importance as the other. I will 
not discuss that to-night but will pro- 
ceed direct to the main question, 
should commissions be withdrawn? 

Upon what are these commissions 
based—upon the rates of a newspaper? 
What, then, are the rates of the news- 
paper? They are a price that has been 
fixed by the publisher as a fair com- 
pensation for certain amounts of space 
to be used by the advertiser. hat 
must be, in justice, the only rule by 
which these prices can be fixed. They 
are supposed to govern and to con- 
trol all conditions of advertising, to 
justly meet the wants and needs of the 
cone advertiser, to govern all the ne- 


cessary charges for varied positions 
and for varied values that may come 
from the use of these varied pOsitions 


and different conditions. If that be 
true. then the rates of a newspaper 
properly made, properly adjusted, are 
meke to meet the wants of the adver- 
tiser, Therefore, when they go to the 


advertiser they are (unless the paper 
is a varied price paper) the one price 
which an advertiser shall pay, once anid 
always, for any service that he may 
desire from that newspaper. If that 
be true, there is no possibility of giy- 
ing a commission to an advertiser, be- 
cause the price has been adjusted at its 
beginning according to the needs of that 
advertiser, with justice both to the pub- 
lisher and to the advertiser; and any 
price which is less than that price to 
the advertiser is simply a cut in rates, 
That is all it is, and all that can he 
made of it, and if the advertiser claims 
that he should ,have the advertising 
agent’s commission because of the large 
space he uses, one of two things must 
follow. The rate card was either er- 
roneously made in the first place, or 
the giving to him of any concession 
is a cut in rates and not a commission. 
Now the other side,—the paying of a 
commission to an advertising agent,— 
brings up the question, what is an ad- 
vertising agent? Is he the man who 
simply steps in between the publisher 
and the advertiser, when the advertis- 
er is ready to use the paper and reaps 
the results and the reward of the work 
of the publisher in creating for him- 
self a publisher, simply to make the 
commission upon it? If so, then the 
publisher ought to discontinue the ad- 
vertising agents’ commissions because 
it is robbing himself of what is right- 
fully his. If, on the other hand, the 
advertising agent has created the busi- 
ness and has succeeded in making an 
advertiser of a manufacturer, who be- 
fore that time had never considered 
newspaper advertising a profitable part 
of his business, had never seen how 
it could be made profitable, if he has 
discovered this kind of a manufacturer 
and induces him to experiment, and 
studies his problems as if they were 
his own, has measured the. manufac- 
turers’ business as he must measure it, 
has taken the weight of responsibility 
from his shoulders to his own and 
spent the money for him as if it were 
his own, and having so studied the 
manufacturers’ problems and so mas- 
tered his business that he knows how 
to spend that money profitably to the 
advertiser and thus makes of him a 
larger advertiser as his business in- 
creases—makes his business so_profit- 
able in fact that other manufacturers 
seeing its success are led to go and do 
likewise—then the advertising agent, it 
seems to me, is of some real service 
to the publishers of newspapers. To 
say that an advertising agent gets his 
commission on an* advertisement that 
may go into the newspaper is to take 
a superficial view of the real facts. To 
say, again, that a newspaper is not in- 
terested in an advertisement that: is not 
inserted in that particular paper is 
equally _ superficial. I thin every 
thoughtful and successful advertising 
agent will bear me out in the statement 
that it is not an uncommon experiment 
in the creation of an advertiser that 
that advertising may not pay him dur- 
ing the first three or four years of its 
existence. I have crossed the Atlantic 
twice, crossed the continent three 
times and worked eight years on a 
particular contract before I got the 
first dollar out of it. The first five 
years’ expenditure did hot: pay my gross 
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traveling expenses, The first experi- 
ments were not of interest to the news- 
papers. However, the newspapers final- 
ly received not less than three millions 
of dollars out of this one particular 
concern as the result of our labors. 
Now, weren’t the other newspapers who 
did not receive a dollar’s worth of ad- 
vertising out of that first appropriation 
during the first five years advertising, 
but who eventually received their share 
because of the success of the advertis- 
ing in bringin substantial returns, 
finally benefited by that advertising, 
and should not the publishers of the 
United States be willing to pay for 
that benefit and similar benefits by a 
commission to the advertising agent? 
Something has been said here this 
evening about advertisers who strive 
continually to get advertising agents to 
divide their commissions with them. 
We all of us know how some adver- 
tisers employ an advertising manager 
solely for the purpose of getting the 
advertising agent’s commission. We 
are painfully aware how many _first- 
class newspapers give the commission 
who would scorn the assertion that 
they cut rates—papers that have not 
the backbone to decline to stand up 
and refuse to shave rates. So far as 
the advertising agent is concerned, I 
agree with Mr, Richards, it is a matter 
of utter indifference to him whether the 
newspapers give the advertising agents 
commission or whether they discontinue 
it. The advertisers should be willin 
to pay for the right kind of service an 
they will pay for it if they get it. It’s 
a case of the “Survival of the fittest.” 
Mr. Presbrey has spoken about the ne- 
cessity of uniformity in rates. We 
are all agreed upon this, I believe. If 
we have a right, as I think we have, 
to insist that a paper’s rate should 
never, under any circumstances, _ be 
cut to an advertiser; and, if cut, it is 
the best evidence that the rates are un- 
fair, newspapers have an equal right 
to say to the advertising agent, “The 
commission you get is for creative 
business. We are paying you this com- 
mission to create advertising.” If that 
is true, it is just as unfair and just as 
wrong for the advertising agent to 
divide or cut that commission as it 


would be for the newspaper to cut it 


in dealin 
How sha 
method 


directly with the advertiser. 
that be prevented? In that 

it we differ from Mr. 
Presbrey. I would not give a snap of 
7 _finger for all the contracts in 
Christendom. There is no occasion for 
contracts whatever. Contracts are a 
temptation to cut rates and to take the 
chances of being discovered. Instead 
of paying a man enough to stop it, he 
prefers to throw the Tesden of proof 
on the advertising agent. If the pub- 
lisher is honest, and means to do it, 
all he has to do is to say: “Gentlemen: 
Here are the rates of this paper. There 
will be no concessions on the part of 
Prices to any advertiser. The price is 
uniform and will be absolutely adhered 
to under any and all circumstances. Your 
commission will be fifteen per cent and 
you cannot, under any circumstances. 
cut that commission. ne violation of 
that rule of ours and yoyr account will 

closed and no further business will 
be accepted from you; neither will 
your b be ted through or 
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from any other advertising agent.” It 
doesn’t require any contract. If that 
were done it fev tend to greatly 
simplify the business. It would put 
out of business the advertising agent 
that is not in it simply to create busi- 
ness. It would prevent the newspaper 
from making a vig which the adver- 
tising agent could underbid. The ad- 
vertising agent’s commission is a much 
abused thing on both sides. In the 
beginning, it was given because the 
advertising agent was supposed to work 
for the newspaper. In later days, the 
honest advertising agent does not hesi- 
tate to say that he is working for the 
advertiser, and every publisher re- 
spects an advertising agent who takes 
that stand and who does his work in 
that way because he knows that if the 
advertising agent works with that end 
in view the results will count in the 
long run to the publisher of the paper 
far more than any business_ which 
might throw more advertising for the 
time being into the columns of his 
paper. After all, it is a question of 
fairness, of service, of justice, and if 
the rates are not right to the adver- 
tiser let the publisher make them right. 
Having made them right to the adver- 
tiser, let him recognize the kind of 
service that is of benefit to him, and 
if it is of benefit to him and other 
ogenge ge it is of even greater bene- 
t to the advertisers who are thereby 
shown how to overcome some of the 
perplexing problems which develops 
other lines. By developing one the 
other is ueveloped. The interests of 
the advertiser, the newspaper and the 
advertising agent are identical, because 
success for one means success for all. 
The man who makes a success for the 
advertiser and for the publisher is 
surely entitled to a compensation for 
his services. 

Frank Presbrey, Alvin Hunsicker, 
Walter W. Griffith, Charles W. 
Cheeny, W. J. Todd, of London, 
England; Dr. Heinrich Simon, of the 
Frankfort, Germany, Zeitung; 
Thomas T. Williams and S. 
Keith Evans also made brief re- 
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MOST OF -OUR IDEAS FROM 
“PRINTERS’ INK.” 
ErrincuaM, IIll., Feb. 18, 1907. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Enclosed please find $5 for four 
years’ subscription to Printers’ INK 
which we consider the best publication 
of its kind in this country. We have 
been reading it for over twelve years, 
ever since we established the [Illinois 
College of Photography and the Bissell 
College of Photo-Engraving. 

We are spendng $7,000 per year in 
advertising our schools, which is more 
than any other resident college in the 
United States is spending for advertis- 
ing purposes (so our advertising agents 
inform us), and we have gotten most 
of our ideas from Printers’ Ink. The 
average resident school we are inform- 
ed spends from $1,500 to $3,000 per 
year. Several of the mail courses 
spend more than that. Yours truly, 

ISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 

L. H. Bissell, President. 
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FOUND IT. 


A nervous-looking man went into 
a store the other day and sat down 
for a half hour or so, when a clerk 
asked him if thete was anything she 
could do for him. He said no, he 
didn’t want anything. She went away 
and he sat an hour longer when the 
proprietor went to him and asked if 
he wanted to be shown anything. 
“No,” said the nervous man, “I just 
wanted to sit around. My physician 
has recommended quiet for me, and 
says above all things I should avoid 
being in a crowd. Noticing that you 
do not advertise in the newspaper, I 
thought that this would be as_ quiet 
a place as I could find, so I just 
dropped in for a few hours: of isola- 
tion.—Corvallis, Ore., Republican. 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements in “ Printers’ Ink” cost twenty 

cents a line or forty dollars a page (200 lines) 

Sor each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five 

per cent discount my be deducted if payment 

accompanies copy and order for insertion 

and ten per cent on yearly contract paid 

wholly in advance. If a specified position is 

demanded for an advertisement, and granted 
double price will be charged. 


WANTS. 


WRITE advertisements that sell the goods. 
Address H. P. THURLOW, 7 Depart- 
ment of the World, 61 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


‘He circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
100,000 copies per day. 


ARGK and small advertisers get better re- 
sults by using K. A. A 
propostien: and w e will submit 

KLINE ADVERTISING A 
ion, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ww" E a men a line for advancement with- 
er their present positions; 

write _ cea et Fe state 
HAPGUODS, 305 Broadway, N. 


EWSPAPER MAN wanted, with $7,000, to 
chase interest in paying evening news per 
and job office in one of the ep ae og cities of 
9,000 in Central West. Address “P.,” care of 
Frinters’ Ink. 


Ef Want @ young man about 20 
who has had experience in advert 
office. Don’t call. 


tes, 
ENCY, Ellicott 


’ ae desired. 


to pur- 


yome of age, 
sing mt, 's 
Tu me oe Ss be ne 
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OUNG COLLEGE MAN (29), now employed as 
assistant advertisiug manager on promi- 
nent publications, experienced correspondent 
and copy writer; good judge of printing types 
and engravings, and accustomed to haadling ad- 
vertising office details, desires change of con- 
nection. Address “k.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


Y YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and ad managers should use the ciassified cv:- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK, the businese journal for 
advertisers, published "weekly at 10 Spruce §i., 
New York. ft ch advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per live. six wordsto the line. !’RINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing aavertisers 
than any other oublication in the United States. 

——1+»__——_ 


CARD INDRBX SUPPLIES. 


G ET prices on Stock Cards and Special Forms 
¥ from manufacturers. Cards furnished for 
all makes of cabinets. Special discounts to 
Printing Trade. 

STANDARD INDEX CARD COMPANY, 

707-709 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DIRECTORY OF NOVELTY MANU. 
FACTURERS. 


Fe Nese pic wanted to sell ad novelties, 25% com. 
3 samples, !0c. J.C. KENYON. Owego,N.Y. 


GAnriEs and adv. rates 200 best M.-O. me- 
diums oe 10c. S. W. BINNIE, L. B. 28, No. 
Manchester. Ind 


RITE forsample and price new combination 

Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the bousewife and business man, THE 
WHITK HEAD & HOAG .CO., Newark, N. J, 
Branches in all largescities. 


FOR SALE. 


woo sete. 8- Spent 2-letter matrices; mone shape; 
50. REGISTER, Danville, Va. 


- Pi at a tremendous bargain, Goss 

Clipper Perfecting Press. Prints either four 

es, seven columns, or eight pages, seven col- 
umns. THE TIMES, Raleigh, N.C. 


Woe SALE-—Printing office Fairfield, Conn. 

Inventory for $3,500; will sell for $3,000. 
TERMS to — rchaser. Good stand: 
rent; profitable business. ALFRED 8. PERKY, 
Fairfi Conn. 


.Y EWSPAPER and Job Office at a bargain; half 

4% interest or entire plant. Half interest will 

carry entire management of plant. Fine chance 

for good live man. MAHAN & BABCOCK, No. 
228 Lee Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

lat SALE—A ROmpEneT § and job printing es- 

Pa for over 60 





about yourself. A. LINDUP, 


Building, Newark, ie J. 


N*eoi SPAPER POSITIONS open for advertising 

solicitors of successful Cope + aight 
lez Propose ns. Write 

FERNALD’S NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE 

(estab. 1898), Springfield, Mass. 


66 A DVERTISERS: MAGAZINE”—THEe WEst- 
ERN MONTHLY should be read by every 
advertiser and mail-order dealer. Best “School 
of Aavertising” = ae. Trial subscription 
ten cents. Sampl te free. THE WESTERN 
MONTHLY, 815 ve., nd Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


seamen as sales manager by | 
who knows how to do things and has h 
a hand in doing them. Have “delivered the 
‘oods.”” Kmployer (manufacturer) yin pn 
k larger field. Approximate salar: gt 
ticulars secures Gest consideration. * EEKER. ” 
care Printers’ Ink 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 

ify for reaay positions at $25 a week and over, to 
write for free copy of my new prospectus and 
endorsements from ieading concerns every- 
where. One graduate filis $8,000 oe, another 
$5,000, and any number earn $1,500. The best 
Clothing adwriter in New York ones his suc- 
cess within a few months to my teachings. De- 


mand exceeds sappy. 
GEORGE H. POWELL Advertising and Buat- 
ness Expert, 143 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 


xonre Only Republican paper in the county. 


‘ob department well equipped. Terms, cash. 
Address W. A. ERDMAN, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


| me SALE—Modern newspaper plant in 

county seat town in Kansas of ten thousand 

popaeon: natural regions a pa- 

per; has largest daily circulation in county: 

earned three thousand net last year, Good job 

da uy Eight thousand dollars. Address 
,” Printers’ Ink. 


HALF-TONES. 


Pa copper half-tones, 1-col.. $1; larger 
pe. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC E)- 
GRAVIN CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


] RITE for roofs and p and prices of 
tones. 8 ARD ENGRAVIN 
Ave., and 40tb Bt ee York City. 


at SPAPER HALF-TONES. 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1 ; 4x5, $1.60. 
ES, when cash accompanies the order. 
Send for samples. 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ALF-TONE or line productions. 10 square 
inches or smaller, detivered prepaid, 7ic.: 

6 or more, . each, Cash with order. All 
newspaper screens. Service day and nigbt. 
Write for circulars. References we eo 


Newspaper process-engraver. P, O. 815. 
Philadelphia, Pa, : 


‘ood haif- 
CO.,, 7th 
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JINGLES. 


INGLES—Written to order; new and spark- 
ling. State any points you wish featured. 
References. 
JOHN D, PHILIPS, Iroquois, So. Dakota. 
—_ +9, ——-. 


PATENTS. 


puasPATENTS that PROTEC Tamm 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on recet 4 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACE 
Washington. D. ©. Extab. 1869. 











~ SHEPHERD & PARKER, 
Ss Solicitors of Patents and Trade ilarks, 
508 Dietz Bidg., Washington, D. 
Highest references from prominent ee actur 
ers. Hand book for inventors sent upon request 


PAPER, 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
62 Lafayette St.. New York City 
Coated paversa speciaity. Diamond 3 ‘Perfect. 
Write for high-grade catalogues. 
—_——_—+or— 


ADVERTISEMENT CO CONSTRUCTORS. 
LITTLE ADVERTISING THINGS. 


y bit of advertising matter that is 
BISTINCTLY. NOVEL _ AND ATTRACTIVE. If 
what you send him is SHORT and ‘igtraight to the 
point,” he will ome 4 read it. I make lots of 
eye-capturing bits of ‘‘soon-over-ness” that are 


most successful in harvesting orders—for those 
who circulate them 
Shall 1 send you some eeongnan 
No vostal ca-ds, plea: 
No. 75. FRANCIS I. I AULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila. 
pence R= See Wiaiaiatats 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


CHESTER THEGEN, 422 Drexel Bldg., Phila. : 


e “Personal Service” Adv. Agt.;8 yrs. exp. 


D4 * a AGENCY, 1 Madison Ave., 
Y. Medical Journal advg. exclusively 


"YXHE IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
Write for Different Kind Advertising Service. 
925 Chestnut Street, PhiladelpLia. 


LBERT FRANK & CU., 25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
General Advertising’ Agents. Established 

1872. Chicago. Boston. Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ingof ail kinds placed in in every part of the world, 





ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


9 000 STUDENTS in Oberlin, O., seat Oberlin 
ad college, business schools and other 
schools. THE NEws, weekly, covers the field. 
High-grade plate, 7 cents; want no other. 


TWENTY grocers distribute food products to 

10,000 consumers in Troy and Central Miami 
County, Ohio. The RECORD reaches 70 per cent 
of them. Only daily. One ee only 
necessary. Send for rate ca: 





The 
e 
Lake County Times 
Hammond, Ind. 

Only seven months old—too young for 
Roilof Honor, but toostrenuous to wait. 

Covering the thriving Calumet Re- 
gion, with a sworn circulation of 7,200. 

Statements made daily. 











a oo 
COIN CARDS. 
83 PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing. 
2 THECOIN WRAPPER CO.. Detroit. Mi 
OD 
MAILING MACHINES 


NHE DICK MATCHLESS } oxwagee ghtest and 


‘quickest. Price L NTLNE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo. N ¥. 
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PRINTERS. 
parteten UBLISHING COMPANY, 


ulsboro, N. J. 
PBiutrEEs. Writ k. CARLETON, Omaha, 


Neb.. for copyright lodge cut catalogue. 


W® print catalogues, booklets. circulars. adv. 
matter—ail kinds. Write for prices. THE 
BLAIR PTG. Cv.. 514 Main St.. Cincinnan, 0. 


POST CARDS. 


E —_ the Cuts to print from, Print them, 
Samples for stamp. STANDARD 
ENGRAVING CO., New York. 
— +o 
BOOKLETS, 


ORE BUSINESS FOK RETAILERS—Not 
i whether, Le HOW. My booklet explains 
all. Free, if you write on your letterhead. C. 
NELSON “LEACH, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PREMIUMS. 


IP HOUSANDS of 

for publishers and « po el oe the foremost 
makers and high re dealers in jewelry anc 
kindred ~ 6 ee list price eo 
Peg theey reatest book of its kind. 
Published ar. 35th issue now ready ; free. 

: §. F. MYERS CO., 47w. and 49 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Stahl 





ENGRA VING. 


COX ENGRAVING CO. 


108 FULTON ST. NEW Y 
PHOTO ENGRAVING, W00D ENGRAVING 
DESIGNING EROTOESAPIONG FESS 


Ss UPPLI ES. 


D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17Spruce St., New York, sell more mag- 
oe cut inkséthan any other ink house in the 


d 
Specia: prices to cash buyers. 


ASTE for shipping we mains _weengens 
trunk linings, cigar bo all 
other purposes. Bernard’s Cold Water Paste is 
positively best. Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
use it exclusively in 16 factories. Sample free. 
CHAS. BERNARD. 609 Rector Building, Chicago, 


———+or— 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 

A MONEY MAKER. My Cash Book shows 

617 received from a copyrighted adver- 
tising idea which can be worked anywhere by 
anyone without interference with present occu- 
pation. Fnil agtern ip and copyright —_ 
leges mailed on receipt of a $2 bill. Fxactl 


represented or money k. EMERSON DEP 
Des Moines, Ia 


POSTAGE STAMPS. 


1 BUY at 4 off, unused U.S.; E 
ORSER, 2404 Milwaukee Ave., SiS. fi 
pis iotban arti» >> selicrtttor Nyy 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 


OUVENIR POST CARDS—From Photos, etc., 
we make you the “Plates” from which, on a 
rintea in 
ANNING, 
Designers and Engravers, Phiindelphia. 
seiatiainaeialy 





CATCH PHRASES. 


You Will Save Thinks 


sending for my 150 Selected tr 7 
Heetiiies for rare ads; none pine Send 25c 


425 15th ta Newark, N. J. 


BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


VERY National Advertiser who uses outdoor 
publicity can get guaranteed time eens, 
subject to bg ype on billboards operated b 
] the toe and Dis- 
tributors 8+ —, he U nd Canada. 
7 an BERNARD, Sery., y 3S Said. , Chicago, 
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COIN MAILER. 
$2.% PER 1,000. For 6 coins $3. An printing, 
e ACMECOIN CARRIER CO., Burlington, Ia. 
———— i ————— 


PUBLISHING — OPPORTUNI- 
S. 


Ts Publishing Business, 
hich has age and standi 
Can be bought account owner’s health 
eye opportunity for hustling publisher. 
Price based on profits, 000. 
Terms to responsi parties. 
RSO. 


iN Ss, 
Broker in Publis! hing Property, 
253 Broadway, New Yor 


— +e? 
POSTAL CARDS. 











POST CARDS 
oes per 1,000 








Ee a fe on a theet at $2.50 | per 100 
f my customers has used 
four scilltom cards since September last, 
another is using 50,000 per day. Sell like 
hos cakes winter and summer. Full line 
f samples mailed free. _— free to 
Mail-Order Men. Addre: 


C. A. DAVIS 





409 to 423 Dearborn St., Chicago 
ea ita 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 

UST a of School Teachers 


containing 4.000 nam Price $5 3g on. 
plete list. FRED’K C. EBERHARDT. -529 
taphen Girard Building _ 











McKittrick’s Directory of 
Advertisers 


McKittrick’s Directory of Advertisers, their 
Advertising Managers and Advertising 
Agents for 1906, which includes the import- 
ant advertising centers of the United States, 
is now ready. As to the 1907 Directory the 
usual quarterly supplement will be contin- 
ued, containing changes, etc., thus bringing 
theinformation up-to-date as faras possible. 

The following are some of the advan- 
tages of the Directory: 


1. It contains more than 12,000 
Advertisers. 

2. A list of trade-mark and 
prominently Advertised Articles. 

3. Alist of General Advertising 
Agents and their solicitors within 
the territory covered by the Direc- 
tory. 

4. All information is annually 
revised by personal application to 
each Advertiser. 

Send in your subscription to- 


Advertisers’ Directory Association 
108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 











“Reg. in U. S, 


Stamping 
Roofing - 
Plates setae 


with brand or weight of coating 
is not the only protection due the ar- 
chitect, property owner and tinner, 

The. PROCESS by which the 
Tin and Lead is made to stick to 
the Black Plate, using PALM OIL 
as a flux and not ACID asa flux; 
the ASSORTMENT, and the 
reputation of the manufacturer, 
count for more. 

Stamping the ‘‘American Eagle” 
on a piece of brass does not make 
a‘‘gold dollar;”’ therefore, the brand 
does not carry the only security. 

The “‘MERCHANT’S OLD 
METHOD" carriesthetest of time 
and the makers’ reputation with it. 

No wasters or seconds of this 
plate ae 
New York MERCHANT Philadelphia 
A aon & EVANS co ——- 


— MERCHANT & CO., Inc. 

















Increase Your Sales 





USE 
Silverware 


for Premiums 


SPECIAL QUALITIES, 
PATTERNS, PRICES. 


International Silver Co. 
Factory «C,” 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Can You Use 
A Good Advertising Man? 


A manager and an executive— | 


Of exceptionally comprehensive experience— | 

A business-industry analyst— 

A deviser of forcible, practical, effectual advertising and selling plans— 

A writer of fadless salesmanship ‘‘copy’’ that will sell the things writ- 
ten about— 

A man having wide and diversified information covering commodities 
and business propositions, as well as practical knowledge of details of all 
trades and professions associated with or pertaining to publicity— 

A man who has sold, and can sell, at either short or long range, and 
who can— 

Take entire charge of your advertising (and sales), and within one year 
show material resultant increases in output, and in net profits. 

Tam this man. 

For over fifteen years I have done nothing but advertising work, 

For over five years I have been one of the highest-salaried advertising 
men in Chicago—presumably on my merits. 

I now wish to make a change. 

The question of salary, for the first year, can be adjusted—if you want 
me and Tweet the ‘‘ job.’”” But I am looking for a connection offering large 
opportunities to the man big enough to grasp them. 

I will be glad to give you (confidentially) all desired particulars relative 
to myself. Address 


“ADVERTISING MANAGER” 
P. 0. Lock Box 336 Chicago | 


———4 




















Proving Very Satisfactory 


SANBORNVILLE, N, H., Feb. 14, 1907. 


Printers Ink Fonson, New York, N. Y.: 


Dear Str—Replying to your esteemed favor of the 13th inst., we are very glad to 
say that the ink you shipped _ us arrived O. K., and is proving very satisfactory in our 
work, We shall certainly feel like using more of your goods in the future if it continues 
to work as well, until it is all gone, as the first of it does. Very truly yours, 


Bavm-E.tx1r CoRPORATION, 


The above concern bought some of my inks as a 
trial order, and my inquiry letter—as to how the goods 
worked—brought forth the above reply. It is very 
gratifying to receive such testimonials, as they spur 
me on to keep continually improving my inks where- 
ever possible. All I ask is a trial order, and if the 
purchaser feels dissatisfied with his bargain the money 
is refunded, also the cost of transportation charges. 
Send for my specimen book. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce St., New York 
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“WHO'S WHO 
« CLEVELAND: 


During 1906 the News gained (over 1905) in Local Display ads 
2,7193{ columns, or more than 85 per cent; while its evening competi- 
tor, gained 943 columns, or a little over 7 per cent. 

In Foreign Display the difference was even more marked. The 
News gained 5163 columns, or 46 per cent, while the other evening 
paper actually LOST 140.30 columns, or 4% per cent. 

The News also made relatively greater gains, in both Local and 
Foreign Display, than either of the morning papers of Cleveland, in- 
cluding their Sunday editions. 

During the month of December, 1906, the gain of the News in 
Paid Advertising over December, 1905, was MORE THAN TEN 
TIMES that of its competitor, while both of the morning papers made 
heavy losses. 

During the last four months of 1906 the News gained 1,0301¢ col- 
umns of strictly local display advertising, which is almost the whole 
year’s gain of the other evening paper, according to its own claims. 

And the News DID NOT publish some 20,000 inches of UN- 
CLEAN medical advertising. 

















In short, the TREND 
of the successful ad- 
vertiser in CLEVE- 


LAND is toward the 








GREAT GAiNS The daily average circulation of the Cleveland 
News in December was greater by 28,074 cop- 
ALSO IN ies per day than in corresponding month a year 
previous, the December, 1905, average being 
CIRCULATION 53,297, and the December, 1906, average 81.371. 


SWORN CIRCULATION, 

CHAS. A. OTIS, publisher of The Cleveland News, does solemnly swear that the 
daily average circulation of The Cleveland News during the year 1906, exclusive of 
holidays, was as follows : ' 

Daily 


Month . Average. 


(Signed) - CHAS. S. OTIS. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this second day of January, 1907, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. L, E. RALSTON, Notary Publice. 


S P E C I A . N O _ E ____The comparison of space made by a moraing 
. newspaper, showing different totals, is base 
upon seven issues a week for itself and also includes the Sunday issues of the WorLD- 
News in 1905. The News published no Sunday paper in 1906. Its comparisons above | 
are based on six issues a week, both for itself and its contemporaries. 
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The 1907 Edition of 


_ The 
American 
Newspaper Annual 


is ready and being delivered. 
Have you ordered your 
copy ? 

The circulation of this 
book has been increasing for 
years as its usefulness has 
been more widely demon- 
strated. Have you ordered 
your copy? 

All the old features are 
retained, with some new 
ones—for instance the Ad- 

~ vertisers’ :Felegraph Code. 
Have you ordered your 
copy? 


Price $5.00 net to all. 
Delivered in the U. S. or Canada. 


N. W. AYER & SON, - = Philadelphia 
Publishers 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS: 


INK WILL RECEIVE. 


41 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


PFREE OF CHARGES 


CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR. ETHRIDGE. 


There are millions of pounds tion marked No. 2 
of type in the world—nice, clear itself. 


type, easily read by everybody 
except the blind. Pictures can be 
so simply and clearly drawn that 
even the ignorant will under-~ 
stand. Such being the case, why 
is it that so many advertisers 
strive and strain until they tear 
off vest buttons in a mad attempt 
to achieve some weird result that 
will prove so complicated that its 
meaning is discoverable only by 





RD AS 


No.1. 





patient effort? There must be 
some method in it, and it is to be 
hoped that some of the advertis- 
ers responsible for such pieces of 
publicity as the advertisement 
marked No. 1 will arise from 
their seats and tell the audience 
all about it. For the benefit of 
the inquisitive it is stated that this 
particular advertisement is sup- 
posed to exploit an oil pump 
made by the Lunkenheimer Com- 
pany of Cincinnati. The illustra- 


speaks for 


* * * 


Patcnwork effects are very 
popular this winter with many 























AENE 
No.2. 
The Barrington Hall 
Coffee advertisement shown here 


is a prize winner in this class. 
It occupies a half page in current 











EIN 








advertisers. 

















jee will 
shia. "We bts bandil oft Sanat ms ois 


EatirS 
PEERY COUP RS mop aon 
2 ecaheaed saemreearasees — 








magazines, and it is confidently 
submitted that there is no pos- 
sible way in which this adver- 
tisement could be cut up any 
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more than it is, If it were run 
through a coffee mill it would 
come out in about this shape. It 
has one cdvantage, however—you 
can commence anywhere and 
leave off anywhere and be equally 
interested and edified. 
* * * 


Here is an advertisement of 
Superba Cravats which is pretty 
sure to attract attention. Its ex- 
act character is not likely to be 
noticed at first unless the eye 
chances to strike the curves of the 


SUPERBA 
Silk; 
Cravats 


SUPERBA 


CRAVATS 





THEY have all the praise- 
worthy qualities of a 
tie without a single tie- 
fault. For instance 
SUPERBA SILK CRAVATS 
won't wrinkle like usual 
ties—scarf pins don‘t 
punch unsightly holes and 
other wont's and don'ts that 
assure complete satisfaction. 

Go to any haberdasher and 
ask for SUPERBA SILE CRA- 
VATS ; if you cannot get what 
you ask for, we'll send the ties 
prepaid by mail. 

PRICE 50 CENTS the tie, but 
easily dollar value. Fully 80 
plain color effects, also black. 
Write for that ‘“*BOOK OF 
CLEVERNESS.”’ It's FREE. 


H. C. COHN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


214 Andrew St., Rochester, N Y. 








nose and the mouth in the upper 
right-hand corner. It is strong 
enough to draw attention, at any 
rate, and when the eye takes it 
in, in its entirety, it makes a 
rather interesting advertisement, 
although the mutilation of heads 
and faces is not as a general thing 
to be commended. 


* * * 


This Corn Flakes advertisement 
is reproduced in this department 
for fear it would otherwise escape 
notice and not be handed down to 
posterity as one of the curiosities 
of 1907. The toy train made up 
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of Corn Flake packages is both 
interesting and convincing. Uncle 
Sam, with his eye, brains, ear and 
various other organs removed, is 
also an interesting figure, and the 
combination is one which is cal- 
culated to chase people 


to the 





stores vance in an eager 
rush for Corn Flakes. There is 
no doubt about this. ‘The adver- 
tisement is so bad that it is al- 
most good. 


> 


OUR POSTOFFICE. 

While paying the railroads to rob the 
department through exorbitant rates 
for transporting the mails, and _per- 
mitting the franking privilege to de- 
generate into a. scandalous abuse, mem- 
bers of Congress seems to be ready to 
restrict the business men of the coun- 
try in their right to promote business. 

Advertising has become the life- 
blood of business. To arbitrarily re- 
strict it is to arrest commercial de- 
velopment. 

The average manufacturer or mer- 
chant wno does. business honestly, 
whose goods depend upon their merit 
and whose success depends upon his 
energy in making their merit widely 
known, wants all the publicity he can 
get—indeed, it is as necessary to the 
expansion of his business as sunlight is 
to the growth of a plant. 

And it is this average business man, 
who is the bone and sinew of the 
country’s trade, who wants as many 
people as possible to know his _meth- 
ods and appreciate them—it is this man 
whom this new law restricting adver- 
tising will hit in a vital spot.—Rich- 
mond, Va., Evening Journal. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Security StroracE Company, 
Wasurncton, D. C. 
Editor Ready Made Department: 

I do not recall seeing in the years 
that [ have been reading PRINTERS’ 
INK any mention of storage ware- 
house advertising or seeing warehouse 
advertisements reproduced in your pa- 
per. The furniture warehousing busi- 
ness is hardly more than a generation 
old; yet has reached large proportions 
and is constantly and rapidly growing 
and improving. The American Ware- 
housemen’s Association has over one 
hundred members, representing more 
than one hundred million dollars capi- 
tal, and the New York Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s_ Association has about as 
many members. Nevertheless, it is one 
of the worst, or least, advertised busi- 
nesses in the country. The Security 
Storage Company was one of the first 
warehouses to recognize the import- 
ance of using Printers’ INK to en- 
large its business, and the results have 
been so satisfactory that year by year 
we enlarge our advertising expenditure. 
We advertise not only by booklets and 
circulars but also supalesly in the dail 
newspapers, changing our copy with 
each insertion. In fifteen years we 
have added to our plant four times, 
increasing its capacity over eight-fold, 
and some credit at least for this 
growth must be given to advertising. I 
enclose a few samples of our news- 
paver advertising and some of our 
ooklets for reproduction, if you think 
worth while. Yours very truly, 

C. A, ASPINWALL, 
Vice-President. 





no 
great amount of attention has 
been given to this kind of adver- 
tising in Printers’ INK, though I 
cannot speak with authority for 
the other pages. If it is true, 
it is probably because there has 
been so little in the way of good 
advertising on which to base a 
discussion, for in looking through 
thousands of papers I very rarely 
find a good ad for this line. Mr. 
Aspinwall’s figures as to the cap- 
ital invested in this business come 
as a revelation to me and still 
further increase the wonder that 
a line of such magnitude is so 
little and so poorly represented 
in the newspapers. The Security 
Storage Company’s literature 
would do credit to a banking 
house, perhaps largely because 
that company is really a depart- 
ment of the American Security 


It is probably true that 





and Trust Company. The hand- 
somest thing among those ac- 
companying the letter: reprinted 
above is a 434x534 booklet of 16 
pages and cover entitled, “Expert 
Testimony About the Care of 
Furs and Rugs,” the cover being 
beautifully done in colors and 
bearing illustrations of a wool 
and a white fur rug—just the 
sort of a book that will reach and 
impress people who own. rugs 
worth taking care of, Inside are 
well exécuted half-tones showing 
the fireproof storage building and 
the departments for various 
classes of goods, a testimonial, as 
to the method, by Mrs, Peary 
and quotations from various au- 
thorities on the preservation of 
rugs and furs, and a price list on 
the various classes of articles re- 
ceived for safe-keeping. There 
are other, briefer but not less in- 
teresting, circulars on “Insurance 
Against Moths,” “Wedding Gifts 
and Other Valuables,” “Packing 
and Moving Household Effects,” 
etc.; one in particular, “Important 
Suggestions,” being from the 
practical experiences of many 
warehousemen in packing and 
shipping all sorts of household 
goods. There were also some 
short, sensible newspaper ads, 
from which I chose those here 
reprinted as characteristic: 





WILL YOU BREAK UP HOUSE: 
KEEPING THIS SPRING? 

If so, you will be interested in a 
booklet of “Important Suggestions” 
concerning the best method of prepar- 
ing household effects for moving, stor- 
age and shipping,-which has been pub- 
lished by the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association. A copy will be 
mailed on request. 

Inspection invited. Estimates sub- 
mitted. Storage, packing, forwarding. 
SECURITY STORAGE COMPANY, 

1140 Fifteenth Street. 





PROTECT YOUR VALUABLES 
by storing in our burglar-proof vaults, 
under guarantee against loss by fire or 
theft. 

Our special wagon calls for and re- 
turns deposits promptly and_ without 
charge. fi 

$1 per month for trunks, boxes, or 
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chests valued at not more than $1,000.]A Logical Argument. From the Wash. 
SECURITY STORAGE COMPANY, ington (D. C.) Star. 
Furniture Warehousemen, 
yw Packers and Forwarding Agents. To Carry Out 
1140 Fifteenth Street. cas 
the Provisions 
and. CAREFUL AND EXPERIENCED of a will so as to protect 
2 —bu: not perfect—packers and the estate and the benefici- 
oe movers. aries, to me aed * 
nte -_ estate until it is_ settle 
ia SECURITY STORAGE COMPANY, economically, and to keep 
; Furniture Warehousemen, the funds invested safely 
pert Packers and ‘Forwarding Agents. and yet to yield the best, re- 
of 1140 Fifteenth Street. turn, requires a specialized 
eing ere, Pm oe 
. " that few individuals possess, 
and IF at ee no matter how prudent or 
vool ME} I ‘ successful they may be. 
the why not rent a small storage room in AMERICAN SECURITY 
k our fireproof warehouse, where you & TRUST COMPANY 
and could keep in safety, and conveniently d x 
‘ugs accessible, your surplus luggage, etc. oes possess that knowledge 
are Rooms, $2 to $20. Trunks, 2sc. and experience, because it 
a “ is organized and equipped 
per mcnth. 
‘ing , for that purpose. _ 
and SECURITY STORAGE COMPANY, A_ beautifully illustrated 
ous Furniture Warehousemen, — will be sent on re 
as Packers and Forwarding Agents. q tines Hane. at 
ary 1140 Fifteenth Street. Fifteenth and Pa. Ave. 
au Washington, D. C. 
pe To Counteract “Knocking.” From the 
of Fae Cit Giese & Good Restaurant Ad. From the Al- 
on 7 ‘ bany (N. Y.) Times-Union. 
re. ° . * 
ere It Worried Him The Hampton. 
sei at First. Even nights when there is 
ice no special attraction in the 
tts He had made up his mind theaters, the Rathskeller of 
ng to buy a piano. He felt the Hampton is invariably 
5” that he ought to look all filled with a gay throng of 
se around. Several well mean- people enjoying this “‘well- 
int ing people recommended the bred Bohemia,” as one of 
he Vose piano. He called at the city’s prominent women 
ny two or three other piano who was there the other 
1 stores and asked for the evening called it. i 
n¢ Vose piano and the way There is the jolliest kind 
Id they did jump upon the of music from 9 to 12.30. 
ne Vose and run it down wor- Orchestra Music Hours— 
, ried him very much. He 6 to 8.30 p. m. and 10.30 
Ss thought his friends must p. m. to 12.30 a. m. Sun- 
re have been mistaken. When days, 6 to 9.30 p. m._ Or- 
he reached our store and chestra Leader, = Frank 
was shown the Vose piano, Walter. ; 
= and given. an opportunity to Business Men’s Lunch— 
E- examine it inside and out, Every week day in the grill, 
he ceased to worry and he rrse a.m. to 2 p. m. Spec- 
said it was no wonder the lal_ menu. 
: other fellows didn’t want Rathskeller—A real | Ger- 
him to see the Vose, be- man cellar. German dishes 
: cause they had shown him and imported beers a spec- 
5 nothing that was anywhere ialty. Jolly music, 9 e m. 
& its equal, and many of them to 12.30 i m. For ladies 
a asked much more for their and gentlemen. Open 12 
. pianos than the Vose_ cost. passed to 2.30 p. m. and 
: Don’t be persuaded by “a 5-30 p. m. on. 
: anyone to buv until you see Afternoon Tea — Every 
. the Vose. We sell a magnifi- week day on the mezzanine 
; cent new Vose for $360 floor, 3 to 5 p. m. 
cash or $10 monthly, with Rs yp Hg PR ge > 
— = 6 or Ge city. Open until midnight. 
P THE HAMPTON, 
J. W. JENKINS’ SONS State and Broadway, 
MUSIC COMPANY. Albany, N. Y. 
1013-1015 Walnut Street, Albany’s most modern 
Kansas City, Mo. and luxurious hotel. ‘For 
ladies and gentlemen. 





























44 PRINTERS’ INK. 


Several recent communications 
to this department have asked 
how the young or inexperienced 
adwriter may get experience in 
practical work. ‘Lhe best answer 
{ can make is to quote from my 
own experience of a dozen years 
or more ago, when I confronted 
the same problem. I was em- 
ployed as collector for the iargest 
store in a town of about 20,000, 
spending a portion of each day 
at the cash desk in the office to 
relieve another employee. The 
manager, who sat at an adjoining 
desk, had acquired the PriNTERs’ 
Ink habit, and my respect for 
him and his opinions led me to 
wonder what he could find of 
such absorbing interest in so 
small and unpretentious a publi- 
cation. I voiced my curiosity one 
day, and he promptly introduced 
me to the Business Management 
and Ready Made Ad departments 
and called my attention to vari- 
ous articles on the retailer’s prob- 
lems. Up to that time, advertis- 
ing was more or less of a mys- 
tery to me, and even then it 
seemed a very intangible sort of 
thing from which only those born 
to the work could hope to get a 
living. But I began to study it, 
right then and there. The mana- 
ger, in the goodness of his big 
heart, set aside all he could spare 
of the noon hour to read aloud to 
me from Printers’ INK. We dis- 
cussed its teachings, and he 
proved some of them in the 
store’s management and adver- 
tising. Then I began to borrow 
his copy and took it home to read 
at night; and finally he fairly 
took my breath away by suggest- 
ing that I write some ads for 
possible use in the store’s regular 
space. 

With many misgivings and 
much burning of the midnight oil 
I wrote a few, and to my un- 
speakable joy he accepted and 
printed one of them. That set- 
tled it—I had caught the fever, 
never to recover. Then I began 
to practice and, after I had gain- 
ed a little skill, through the aid 
of the manager and PRINTERS’ 
Ink, I prepared a few ads for 
merchants in non-competing lines, 
who clearly needed help with 
their copy, laid my copy out neat- 





ly and submitted it with a propo. 


sition to prepare a certain num. 
ber of changes per week or per 


month for a certain number of] 


dollars per year (to give the 
work an air of permanency), giv. 
ing my customer the privilege of 
quitting at will. I took the work 
at a nominal figure at first, be. 
cause I was after experience ae 
knew that I could atford to buy 
it, if necessary. After a while | 
sent some of my work to Wolstan 
Dixey, then a stranger, but now 
one of my best friends, and | 

said some pleasant things ~ Hee 
it in this department. I thought 
the Ready Made Ad department 
was just a “jolly,” so I merely 
sent papers containing my ads, 
without a thing to identify them. 
Occasionally he “roasted” me, but 
that only increased my respect for 
his opinions and my confidence in 
his sincerity. Finally, with a little 
capital in the way of local repu- 
tation, I came to New York, 
made the acquaintance of. Dixey 
and, armed with a letter of in- 
troduction from him, quickly con- 
nected with an adwriting job that 
paid nearly twice as much as | 
had received in the country. Since 
then it has been my privilege to 
conduct this department (from 
which, years ago, I derived so 
much benefit), and to contribute 
from time to time to the other 
pages of Printers’ INK. There 
has been nothing remarkable in 
any part of the performance; but 
to me, as I look back at it, it 
seems an excellent demonstration 
of the power of the class or trade 
paper to train and direct the en- 
ergies even of those who start 
with but little advantage in the 
way of education. The adwriter 
who loves his work—who is not 
content with mere word juggling, 
or the purely superficial—will find 
the way and a just reward for 
his efforts. He must believe in 
himself and his work before he 
can make anybody else believe 
that he has anything to sell that 
is worth buying; but he must 
fight that over-confidence which 
leads to over-statement as to what 
he can do. I did not intend to 
make this a testimonial to PrinT- 
ERS’ INK nor to make it so much 
a story of “I,” but rather to in- 
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dicate that the budding adwriter 
who is willing to work hard and 
apply himself as he would to any 
of the other arts or professions 
can make a satisfactory place for 
himself now that good advertis- 
ing is so universally recognized 


as a 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


real business force. 





Politics, Religion and Race Questions 
Are Pretty Good Things to Leave 
Out of Advertisements, 
How 
Ideas May Be Expressed. From the 


Gracefully and Tactfully 


New Orleans (La.) Daily Item. 





No Matter 








My Confessions. 


Of course the reader will 
understand that I had to be 
born. I was born in the 
little town of Donaldsville, 
La., in the year 1858. When 
I was about two years of 
age,my father came to New 
Orleans to settle permanent- 
ly, where I have lived ever 
since. I can recall as a little 
child how I despised that 
blot upon civilization — 
Slavery. I remember with 
what intense prejudice the 


children of the South re- 
rded slavery, and if the 
Civil War had_ never oc- 


curred the children of the 
slave-owners would have 
given freedom to the black 
people of the South of their 
own accord. I remember 


that I loved with intense 
devotion my _ old black 
nurse, who sung me to 


sleep and worshipped me 
next to her God. These 
memories are recalled when 
I am at an age of nearly 
fifty years, and the devotion 
of this slave woman to her 
little master, to whom she 
would have given her life 
to save him a single tear, a 
single pang, or any grief 
whatever, was sublime. I 
do not believe that while 
that sentiment exists in the 
hearts of the great and gen- 
erous people of the South 
that a race war could occur, 
and upon the grave of that 
old woman, my nurse, I lay 
flowers frequently, and 
sometimes shed tears, and 
will ever cherish her mem- 
ory. She loved me, and I 
am not ashamed to say that 
my affection exists for her 
to this day. 


W. G. TEBAULT, 
217 Royal Street, 
New Orleans, La. 
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Calculated to Stiffen the Backbone. 
From the Decatur (Ill.) Daily Her- 
ald. 





A Wishbone. 


is all right in its place, but 
when it is substituted for 
the backbone—well, you 
know the result. 

Wishing for a _ chance; 
waiting for a favorable op- 
portunity; only dreaming of 
success—not doing; what 
great men in history would 
ever have been heard of had 
they stopped there? Suc- 
cessful men are doers. They 
do not waste their time in 
idly wishing. ‘‘Wishes” are 
not “‘fishes.”” Thrift makes 
a man independent and in- 
dependence enables him to 
do things. Use your _back- 
bone. Make your decision a 
Savings fund. Make a be- 
ginning—then make it grow. 

The method offered you 
for the purchase of stock in 
this Association makes the 
saving habit 2 very easy one 
to acquire. 


THE PEOPLE’S SAVINGS 
& LOAN ASS’N, 


303 Orlando Powers Bldg., 
Decatur, Ill, 














On the back page of the Jack- 
son Bank Sentinel, a clever little 
house organ published by the 
Bank of Dakota County, Jackson, 
Neb., the following rather odd 
announcement appears alongside 
a half-tone of a _pleasant-faced 
young man who, presumably, is 
one of the bank’s officials: 





WHEN YOU SEE <A_ FELLOW 
LOOKING LIKE THIS, 


know that he is “dead set’’ to have 
some banking business from you. That 
he will give you at least as good fig- 
ures as you can get elsewhere, and will 
try very hard to do better; that he 
will “always treat you right;” that he 
is glad to see you just as often as you 
can call on him; that he can do any- 
thing in banking for you that can be 
done; that any business entrusted to 
him, will be accurately and promptly 
done, and any money deposited with 
oan, will be ready for you when called 
or. 
Call and see me, please! 

_“The bank that always treats you 
right.” 


BANK OF DAKOTA COUNTY, 





Jackson, Nebraska. 
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Tue Printers’ INK PusiisnHinc CompPANy, 


CRU PLire—_sronager 


Publishers of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. 








CONDITIONS. 


fon rating tn Arabic figures In Rowell’s Anierican Newspaper Directory, or to ba inserted In the next issue of the book, based upon a satisfac- 
per, of the actual issues fora full year, is saenes by: Directory padtishers, under a forfeiture of one hundred dollars, payable to the 
e said rating. The guarantee je, and the forfeiture offered by the Directory, is secured , A publisher 18 
of the Directory asa a The he Suarantes le perpetaal oo tong ae the ne wepaper 
be published. The money paid ts not returnable to the lisher at any time or under any circumstances. 
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New York City, 13 1907 


RECEIVED of the Publisher of Jf 
One Flundred Dollars 


for guarantee of circulation rating in .Rowell’s: American Newspaper Directory. 


Tue Printers’ Ink Pusiisninc Company, 


$100.00 tc 





Publishers of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. , 





CONDITIONS. 


The absolute correctness of a circulation rating in Arabic figures iu Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, or to be inserted in the next issue of the book, based upon a satisfac- 
tory statement from the ’e 3 ° he Directory publishers, under a forfeiture of one hundred dollars, ble to the 
firat person who su: %, of the said rating. The guarantee thus made. and the furfeiture offered by the Directory, is secured by the publisher of the r 
the ent of one bundred dollars to the publishers of the Directory asa permanent deposit. The guarantee 1s perpetual so long as the nompponer ‘urnisbes statements ia acta) 
authenticated and the Directory continues to be published» The money psid is not returaabje to the publisner at apy time or under any cire 
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One Flundred Dollars 


for guarantee of circulation rating in Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. 
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(RP ‘anager. 


Publishers i Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory. 
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